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*x In the present crisis * 


if we are to combat the fanatical spirit of enemy youth with the 
spirit of democracy in American youth, we cannot afford to wait 
any longer, we cannot leave it to chance... 


—__ We must TEACH democracy — 


systematically « methodically « not incidentally 





—teach American children how to “‘live’’ 


in a democracy 


—equip them to fight the false doctrines 
of Nazism’s ‘‘education for death’”’ 


Primer 
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DEMOCRACY SERIES 


A complete basal program of education for democracy 


through Grade 8 


The foremost means for carrying out this program is the 








Under the Editorship of PrupbENcE Cutricntr anp W. W. CHarrers 





“There is no 


without spurious 
‘indoctrination,’ 
MUST TEACH 


“It's time to 
are engaged in a 
initiated by evil 


"Too long we 
needs no 


criminating, patri 
ample that this 
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choice for true Americans .. . 


It is our duty to TEACH that our American 
ideals are the most desirable, without apology, 


concern for ‘academic freedom,’ 
or ‘openmindedness.’ WE 
DEMOCRACY.”’ 
W. D. MCGLURKIN, 
(in the Arkansas Journal of 
Education, January, 1942). 


TEACH democracy . . . We 
titanic life-and-death struggle, 
men with new and ominous 


ideas about government—ideas that have hypno- 


and in tized people in many parts of the world, par- 

‘ ticularly young people . . . the schools of the 

THOUSANDS nation should immediately start TEACHING 

democracy, not incidentally but systematically.”’ 

of independent DON C. ROGERS, 

District Superintendent, Chicago 

CITIES, Schools, (in School and Society). 
TOWNS, eet 


have assumed that democracy 


teaching, that young Americans will 
grow up automatically to be alert, diligent, dis- 


otic citizens. But evidence is 


is a false notion. Democracy 


needs to be TAUGHT in as definite and orderly 
a way as arithmetic or the English language.”’ 
THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


(Editorial, January, 1942). 


* THE PROGRAM 


SCHOOL FRIENDS— 
Primer—$0.54 

LET’S TAKE TURNS— 
Book One—$0.54 

ENJOYING OUR LAND— 
Book Two—$0.63 

YOUR LAND AND MINE 
—Book Three—$0.69 

TOWARD FREEDOM— 
Book Four—$0.72 

PIONEERING IN DEMOC.- 
RACY—Book Five—$0.75 

THE WAY OF DEMOC.- 
RACY—Book Six—$0.90 

THE GROWTH OF DE- 
MOCRACY—Book Seven 
—$0.99 

WORKING FOR DEMOC. 
RACY—Book Eight— 
$0.99 


For High Schools: 


THE MEANING OF DE. 
MOCRACY (Russell- 
Briggs )—$1.11 


For Teachers: 


INDOCTRINATION FOR 
AMERICAN DEMOC.- 
RACY (Pittenger)—$1.00 





(All net prices quoted above) 
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1828 Nicholasville Road, Lexington 


Represented in Kentucky by 
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Summer Session 1942 
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Teachers are carrying on an essential service in wartime. 
Democratic education must be maintained. Yet great 
teacher shortages exist and are increasing. The University 
of Cincinnati has planned its Summer Session with these 
facts clearly in view. 


THE INTERSESSION 
June 8 - June 20 


ee 


The challenging course, “The Role of the United States in the World Today,” is 
repeated by request of the Intersession students of 1941. However, the material pre- 
sented will be entirely new. It will be taught by a group of leading faculty members, 
and will carry full graduate and undergraduate credit. 


THE REGULAR TERMS 
June 20 - July 28 
July 28 - September 1 


. Teaching content and methods in fields where teachers are needed im- 


mediately. 


. Complete offering of academic courses: an accelerated program for under- 


graduates; new program in social studies leading to master’s degree. 


. Methods courses, for “refresher” and advanced training, in: 


Arithmetic Music 

Art Physical Education 
Business Education Reading 

Dramatic Arts Social Studies 
Health Speech 

Language Arts Visual Education 


. Complete graduate and undergraduate programs in education: personal 


guidance to students seeking degrees. 


. A full semester’s work available in the Summer Session. 
. Program balanced for study and recreation. Dormitories, Student Union, 


campus adjoining Burnet Woods Park; social program, excursions, lec- 
tures, musical events; the privileges of life in a large city, together with 
the advantages of university facilities and instruction. 

For complete catalogue, address 


DEAN L.A. PECHSTEIN, Director @ = S™™=rSezion;Unlrayocineinnae 


A MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY AND A NATIONAL INSTITUTION 








DIRECTORY... KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


President—T. O. HALL, Greenville, Ky. 


First Vice-President—A. A. PaGB, Pikeville, Ky. 
Y Second Vice-President—SaraH RocgRS, Frankfort, Ky. 
Executive Secretary—W. P. KING, Louisville, Ky. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
TERM BXPIRES 





T. O. Hatt, Chairman 


WALTER C. JETTON, Paducah........... 
A. P. PRATHER, Earlington..................June 30, 1943 


L. C. Curry, Bowling Green... 
J. T. ALTON, Vine Grove.......... 


Mrs. MARGUERITE FOWLER, Louisville..June 30, 1944 








TERM EXPIRES 











June 30,1943 GLENN O. SwING, Covington............ .-June 30, 1942 
.---June 30,1942 W. Tonc West, Greenup. June 30, 1944 
R. T. WHITTINGHILL, Hazard........... June 30, 1943 

June 30,1942 P. H. Hopxins, Somerset June 30, 1943 
June 30,1944 H. L. Donovan, Lexington June 30, 1944 


James W. BRADNER, Middlesboro......June 30, 1942 


Maurice F. SBay, Lexington................ June 30, 1942 


OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


First District: 
President—Holland Rose, Benton 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 


Sxconp DISTRICT: 
President—R. 
Springs 
Seotay~Diaatin Roberts, Henderson 
Tuirp District: 
President—James Depp, Glasgow 
Secretary—W. M. ky oes 1346 Chest- 
aut St., Bowling Green 
FourtH DIsTRICT: 
President—W. B. Gum, Horse Cave 
Secretary—Ella L. Cofer, Elizabeth- 
town 


A. Belt, Dawson 


DgrarTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENTS: 
County Superintendents 
President—Edwatd F. Blackburn, 

Princeton 
Secretary— 


City Superintendents 
President— 
Secretary— 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY EDUCA- 
CATION: 
President—Mtrs. Phoebe Worth, Lex- 


ington 
Secretary—Miss Jeannette Pates, Lex- 
ington 


DgpARTMENT OF SECONDARY EDUCA- 
‘ON: 


Paducah Raymond J. Snodgrass, 
Mrs. B. Moore, Madi- 

“ae ? 
as * Council of Teachers of Eng- 
President Mt o.oo Walker, du 
Manual School, 


Louisville 
Secretary— 


Cae of Sie agp Sat, 


President—Dr. Hobart Ryland, Uni- 

s versity of ow — eS 

ecretary—Miss Laura - 
an a i nh 
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FirrH DIstRICcT: 
President—Miss Louise Barth, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville 
Secretary—Arch Gerhart, Male High 
School, Louisville 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND: 
President—L. H. Robinson, Albany 
Secretary—Howard Huff, Somerset 
Upper CUMBERLAND: 
President—Ezta Webb, Manchester 
Secretary—W. M. Wilson, Barbour- 
ville 
CENTRAL KENTUCKY: 
le A. Cocanougher, Dan- 
ville 
Secretary—R. E. Jaggers, Frankfort 


K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS 


Kentucky Council for the Social Studies: 
President—Mr. A. M._ Stickles, 
Bowling Green 
Secretary—Mr. Howard Robey, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville 


Conference of Science Teachers 
President—Mr. C. A. Belch, Male 
High School, Louisville 
Secretary—(Have no secretary) 
Conference of Mathematics Teachers: 
President—Miss Tryphena Howard, 
Box 293, Western = Teachers 


College, Bowling Gree: 
Sencar -ttien 6 ith Wood, Anchor- 
age 
Teachers of S 
President— ee Reid Sterrett, West- 


ern State Teachers College, Bowling 


Green 
Seareuars “ed Eunice Bone, Madi- 
sonvi 


DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS: 
President—Mr. Clarence Evans, Madi- 
sonville 
Sears Emma _Woerner, 
Atherton High School, Louisville 


DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTs: 


Music Section 
President—Sit. John Vincent, West- 
ror State Teachers College, Bowl- 


Secretary Me. Grace Dea, Lafayette 
High’ Schoo 





NorRTHERN KENTUCKY: 


President—M. J. Belew, Williams. 
town 

Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Inde. 
pendence 

Upper KENTUCKY: 

President—William K. Davidson, 


Beattyville 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard 


EASTERN KENTUCKY: 


President—E. B. Whalin, Raceland 
Secretray—H. R. Brown, Ashland 


Art Section: 
President—Mr. Frederic P. Giles, 


ic 
Eastern State Teachers College, 
Richmond 


Secretary—Miss Alma Lehn 
Woodbourne Ave., Louisville = 


Dense OF VOCATIONAL EDUCA- 


hasten Watson Armstrong, 
University of Kentucky, ~~ 


Secretary—Miss _ Margaret 
Ahrens Trade School, Lonisvilie = 
Agricultural Education: 
lic S. S. Wilson, Pleasure- 


ville 
sr ye Fo og Truitt, Univer- 
Sity of Lexington 


Seon Occupations Education Sec- 
ion: 


President—Miss Louis D. Clarke, 


Mayo State Vocational School, 
Paintsville 
Secretary—Miss Alethea Heft, Ahrens 


Trade H High School, 


Guidance: 
President—Supt. W. T. 
Lexington 


Secretary—Miss Helen H. Little, Jack- 
son 


Louisville 


Rowland, 
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K. A. DEPARTMENTS—(Continued ) 


Home Economics Education: 


President—Miss M: Bell Vaughn, 
Dept. of Bdscstlen, os 


Secretary—Miss Susie Pate, Westerao 
State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green 

Trades and Industries: 

President—Mr. George Ochs, 

Trade High School, Louisville 


Soe Clifford H. Ficke, 301 
Ludford St., Ludlow 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION: 


President—Dr. Wm. H. 
Morehead State Teachers ‘aS 
Morehead 


Secretary—Dean Wimmer, Union Col- 
lege, Barbourville 


KENTUCKY ORNITHOLOGICAL SOCIETY: 
President, Miss Evelyn J. Schneider 
University of Louisville Louisville: 
Secretary, Miss Thi Ima Gen! 


sonville 

KENTUCKY COUNCIL OF GEOGRAPHY 
TRACHERS: President, Mr. ohn 
Knorr, —_— Ave., Louisville; Sec- 
retary, Marl Western 
State Teachers College, - Bowling 
Green 


KENTUCKY FOoLKLorE Socigty: Presi- 
dent, Miss Lucy B. Thomas, Lebanon; 
pecretary, Mrs. J. L. Duncan, Bar- 
berry Lane, Louisville 

KENTUCKY HEALTH AND PHYSICAL ED- 

UCATION: President, Miss Eliza’ 
Roach, Fort Thomas; es Miss 

Minell Beuther, Shawnee igh 

School, Louisville 


VisuaL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION: Presi- 
dent, Miss Lillian McNulty, Barrett 





K. E. A. PLANNING BOARD 

TIME EXPIRES 
J. W. Brooker, Frankfort.June 30, 1943 
Jesse Baird, Berea.._..._June 30, 1942 
Mrs. James G. Sheehan, 

Danville ——~—~—_-_ June 30, 1944 
J. A. Caywood, Covington_June 30, 1942 
W. G. Nash, Murray State 

Teachers College, 

Murray June 30, 1943 
J. A. Cawood, Harlan.___ June 30, 1944 
Chris H. Purdom, 

Lancaster 
L. E. Meece, University of 

Kentucky, Lexington._._June 30, 1942 





June 30, 1943 


entucky Association of Supervisors of 
7 Teaching: 
President—Dr. Dorland Coates, State 
‘ berncvaac lege, Ri = nd . 
——s iss Martha Shipman, Uni 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington 


Kentucky Psychological Association: 
President—Dr. Milton B. Jensey 
Breslin Bldg., Louisville 
sae ‘Miss Meee Sallie, Board 
lucation, Lo 


Pa of Science oll of Ken 
tucky Academy of Science: 
President—Mr. D. W. Rumbold, 

Eastern State Teachers College, 
Richmond 
Secretary—Mr. C. C, Graham, Berea 


ae Philosophy of Education Asso- 
ciation 
President—Dr. R. F. McLain, Tran- 
sylvania College, Lexington 
Secretary—Dr. A. D. Owens, Newport 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 
unior High School, Louisville; See- 
= ne WwW. Gayle Starnes, Uni- 
versity of Ken gton 

Liprary GROUP CoNFERENCE: President, 

Miss Margaret Lyle, Ahrens Tra 

School, uisville ; Seevstary, Miss 

Fannie Holland, Greenville 

CONFERENCE OF ATTENDANCE OFFICERS: 

President, Mr. John 7 Lancas- 
i see Mrs. Sara F. Carneal, 





ScHOOL BOARD MEMBERS ASSOCIATION: 

President, Mr. Johe Dawson, Owens- 

boro; Secretary, Dr. L. E. Meece, 

University of tucky, Lexington 

c INTERNATIONAL a SECTION: 
President, Mr. E. R. Bradley, Mor- 
gantown ; Secretary, Mr. Belmont For- 
sythe, Scottsville 

KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF DEANS OF 
WomMEN: President, Miss Julia F. 
Allen, Berea College, Berea; Secre- 


BOARDS AND COMMISSIONS 


TIME EXPIRES 





Clarence Evans, 

Madisonville June 30, 1942 
T. O. Hall, Greenville, Chairman 
W. P. King, Louisville, Seccretary 





COMMISSION ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS: 
TERM EXPIRES 

Hal E. Dudley, duPont Manual 

Training High School, Louis- 

ville July 1, 1944 
C. H. Farley, Pikeville___.July 1, 1942 
C. I. Henry, Mayfield. July 1, 1943 
Mrs. Geneva Gibson Campbell, 

Campbelisville — July 1, 1945 
T. O. Hall (ex-officio), Greenville 











Kentucky Classical Association: 
President—Miss Ruby Rush, Rich- 
mond 
Secretary—Miss Elise Derickson, Lex- 
ington 


Kentucky Association of Chemistry 
Teachers: 
President—Dr. R. I. Rush, Centre 


College, Danville 
Secretary—Mr. Herman J. Robertson, 
Tilghman High School, Paducah 


Kentucky Association of Physics Teach- 
ers: 


President—Dr. L. A. Pardue, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington 

Vice-President—Dr. T. M. Hahn, 
University of =o Lexington. 


Secretary—Dr. Wineland, 
Morehead State. a College, 
Morehead 


sary, Miss Anna B. Peck, University 
of Kentucky High School, Lexington 

KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF CHURCH 
RELATED COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS: President, Dr. R. L. Me- 
Leod, Centre College, Danville; Sec- 
retary, Dr. H. N. Sherwood, George- 
town College, Georgetown 


KENTUCKY COUNCIL OF SPECIAL Epu- 


CATION: President, Mrs. Leonard 
Brecher, = la Drive, Louis- 
ville, Secre 


KENTUCKY eae EDUCATION ASso- 

gg President, Mr. R. W. Jen- 

nings, Morehead State Teachers Col- 

ce Morehead; Secretary Mrs. 

tles Murphy. — Girls 
uisvill 


Pht ARTS: paoronl Mr. - > L. 
Oakley, Hi pane Ave., Geor 
— Edgar “Mara, oles 
High Sch eal, “Covington 


BoaRD OF TRUSTEES OF TEACHER Rz- 
TIREMENT: 


i. Chairman, Henry 
chool, Lexington 
i Vice-Chairman, du Pont 
raining High School, 


cay Hi High 


hey 
Louisville 
W. F. O’Donnell, Eastern Kentucky 
State Teachers College, Richmond 
B. Xk. a Benton 
Hon. W. Brooker, Superintendent 
Public Instruction, Frankfort 


Hon. Hubert M ee Attorney Gen- 
eral, Fra 
on. EB. EB. , a; State Treasurer, 
Frankfort 


- O. Kimbler, Executive Secretary, 
Frankfort 
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The Legislative Program 


i PROGRAM in the legislature has been 
fairly successful. The major objective 
was the setting up of a plan for imple- 
menting the Equalization Amendment. 
The law providing for that has been com- 
pleted and is set out herewith. 


A bill providing for continuing con- 
tracts for teachers was passed after much 
debate and is now before the Governor 
for his approval. 


The K. E. A. sponsored a bill to pro- 
vide for a special levy for transportation. 
This measure found strong support in the 
House but met stiff opposition in the 
senate. 


On the whole the schools have fared 
well in this session of the legislature. The 
strong leadership of the State Department 
of Education and the co-operation of the 
K. E. A. administration has meant much 
in the way of progress. 


THE EQUALIZATION LAW 


Be It Enacted by the General Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky: 


The special fund appropriated out of the 
general fund for the purpose of equalizing 
educational service in local school districts 
shall be distributed and administered under 
the direction of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, with the approval of the State 
Board of Education, as provided in this act. 


Any board of education that has had its bud- 
get and salary schedule approved by the State 
Board of Education as provided by law and 
has levied the maximum school tax permitted 
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by law, shall have the privilege of applying for 
aid from this special fund. Such application 
shall be filed with the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction on or before January 15th of 
each year except the year 1942, and previous 
to May 15, 1942. : 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
shall make a careful study to determine the 
maximum amount of revenue that is available 
annually for the education of each child in 
average daily membership in the public schools 
in each school district in Kentucky. Such study 
to be used as the basis for the distribution of 
moneys from the special fund for the school 
year 1942-43, shall be based upon records and 
reports for the school year ending June 30, 
1941. Thereafter this study shall be made 
annually in the same manner. If the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction finds that a 
board of education is unable to provide an 
average of thirty dollars ($30) per year for 
the education of each child in average daily 
membership in its district, then the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction with the approval 
of the State Board of Education shall prorate 
from the funds appropriated for this purpose 
an amount sufficient to enable such board of 
education to provide an income of thirty 
dollars ($30) per year for the education of 
each child in average daily membership in such 
school district. In the event that the amount 
appropriated for this purpose is not sufficient 
to permit an allotment to each board of educa- 
tion for the full amount necessary to provide 
an income of thirty dollars ($30) per year 
per pupil in average daily membership, then 
the amount appropriated shall be distributed 
to all school districts which qualify for such 
aid on a percentage basis to be determined by 
the ratio of the funds appropriated for this 
purpose to the total amount necessary to pro- 
vide an income of thirty dollars ($30) per 
child in average daily membership in the pub- 
lic schools of the entire Commonwealth. 

The special fund shall be allotted to the local 
boards of education which meet the provisions 
of this Act by the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction with the approval of the State Board 
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H. A. COCANOUGHER, A.B. & M.A. 
degree from the University of Kentucky. 
Superintendent of the Boyle County 
Schools since 1932. Recently elected 
president of the Central Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association. 


of Education on or before April 1st, prior to 
the beginning of each school year except in 
1942, when such allotment shall be made on or 
before June 1st. The funds so allotted shall 
be distributed to the local boards of education 
regularly as a supplement to the state per capita 
funds provided for such districts. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
with the approval of the State Board of Edu- 
cation shall prescribe rules and regulations 
governing the administration and expenditures 
of any moneys allotted to local school districts 
from this special fund. The money allotted 
to any local board of education under the 
terms of this Att shall be received and held 
and expended by it under the same liability 
and responsibility as provided by law for other 
funds which come into the hands of such 
board. 


8 KENTUCKY 


The Convention Program 


|e PROGRAM for our April convention 
will have a number of interesting fea- 
tures and a great variety of talent. The 
making of a program for a great conven- 
tion is a very difficult task. It is very 
simple, for one who comes to hear and 
see.a program, to criticize it. In fact per- 
sons who have had little or no experience 
in trying to weave several scores of musi- 
cians, artists, lecturers, entertainers, teach- 
ers, preachers, promoters, exhibitors, pub- 
licity hounds and front-page seekers, into 
a fabric that looks serviceable, won't 
fade out, and will wear well, are usually 
the first and loudest to proclaim the 
faults of a program. Likewise they are 
the same geniuses who go to hear one 
or two programs out of a hundred avail- 
able, and judge the other ninety and nine 
by the one they heard. 


Teachers attend conventions for many 
different reasons. The attendance ‘last 
year upon the sessions of the sectional 
meetings leads us to believe that many 
teachers have a deep interest in the field 
of service with which they are most defi- 
nitely identified. The attendance at the 
general sessions may not be so easily ac- 
counted for. The lure of a name is 
great, so many attend the general sessions 
in order to see well known personalities 
as well as to hear them. 


Many come to our State convention 
largely for the professional contacts af- 
forded. This is justifiable because much 
good results to the profession from the 
intermingling of acquaintances and the 
informal exchange of ideas and experi- 
ences. Furthermore, the social features 
of the program attract a great many, 
and this, too, is as it should be. 


It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that one out of three teachers 
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among several hundred queried answered 
that they did not think the annual dance 
given at the K. E. A. convention meets 
any social demand. Two out of three 
definitely think it does. 


Concerning the types of speakers ap- 
proved on K. E. A. programs an inquiry 
answered by 275 teachers selected at ran- 
dom showed preferences as follows: 
ninety-one wanted speakers on current 
events; eighty-three wanted inspirational 


speakers; sixty-two wanted entertainers; ' 


thirty-eight thought all speakers should 
talk on education. 


A hangover from an old psychological 
quip that “the intensity of attention is 
inversely as its extensity” is manifest in 
the opinion of 90 per cent of teachers 
interrogated on the length of programs; 
they all think most programs are too long. 
We agree with them—and too thin! 


In the preparation of our program for 
this year we have considered the above 
suggestions and those from many others 
who were not of like opinion. These 
suggestions have been most valuable and 
many of them have been used to good 
advantage. 


We are bringing to the teachers of 
Kentucky a number of new names but 
names of people who have made notable 
contributions. 


One of the most colorful characters in 
world affairs today is Dr. C. J. Hambro 
of Oslo, Norway, who is President of the 
League of Nations. Dr. Hambro is a 
fascinating speaker, uses superb English 
and tells a thrilling story of Europe to- 
day and yesterday. He will be the one 
speaker on the opening night program. 
Other names which will appear on the list 
of notables are Dr. William F. Russell, 
Columbia University; Fulton Lewis, news 
analyst; Paul Mort, widely known 
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CURTIS W. MATHIS, Principal, Hall 
High School, Grays Knob, Kentucky, 
was recently elected Director of the 
K. E. A. Board effective July 1, 1942. 


authority on School Administration and 
Finance; William Owens, story-teller and 
entertainer of unusual ability; Harold 
Benjamin, famous for his ‘Saber-Tooth 
Curriculum”; Dr. James Shelby Thomas, 
President of Chrysler Institute; Dorothy 
Sands perhaps the greatest mistress of im- 
personation of actresses on the American 
stage; Dr. Lloyd Cook, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, widely known authority on com- 
munity life; Dr. Edwin Mims of Vander- 
bilt University; Dr. Robert C. Yates, 
Louisiana State University; Dr. Robert 
E. Lee Hill, University of Missouri. 


Many other well known names will ap- 
pear in later issues of the JOURNAL. For 
these and many other reasons the conven- 
tion this year promises to be of a very 
high order. 
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IF and AND 


F YOU CAN THINK 
That this old world 

Has done you wrong, 

And that men fail 

To see how great 

A man you are, 

And that they give 

The bigger jobs 

To lesser men 

When you should be 

The chosen one, 

It may be fair 

To take a look 

From where they stand, 

And maybe then 

You won't look large 

In your own sight. 

Sometimes a mote 

Gets in the eye 

Of honest men 

And hides from view 

The glaring faults 

That seem so clear 

To other eyes. 

That mote may be 

A compliment, 

Given by some 

With good intent, 

Or some degree 

You’ve earned by toil 

And burning hours 

Of midnight oil, 

Or yet some skill 

That’s heaven sent 

To give your life 

A certain bent 

May be misused 

For selfish ends 

That you may bask 

In the red glow 

Of warm applause. 

So turn the light 

In on yourself 

And you may find 

That what they see 

May all be true 

And that the thing 

That’s wrong is you. 


W. 


. K. 
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-Who Pays the Toll? 


view of the widespread practice 
among teachers of requesting publish- 
ers to provide gratis sample copies of 
textbooks and because of the unfortunate 
effects of this practice, would it not be a 
wise thing for members of the teaching 
profession—a profession that prides itself 
upon its ethical dealings—to give some 


. earnest thought to this problem? 


It is easy for a teacher to write a pub- 
lisher a request for a sample copy. It 
costs only a little effort and a three-cent 
stamp. Does it? Have you ever stopped 
to think of the actual cost of the pub- 
lisher’s compliance with your request? 
Let’s look at the facts, and let’s be very 
frank about it. 


There are approximately 230,000 ele- 
mentary schools in the United States. Let 
us assume that in each school there is a 
teacher of health. If the teachers in one- 
tenth of the schools were to request 
sample copies of a health series of six 
books, the cost to the publisher in comply- 
ing with the requests (at an average price 
of $.75 per book), would be more than 
$100,000.00, plus postage. And the 
health course is only one of many courses 
in the elementary school curriculum. 


Who actually pays that hundred thou- 
sand dollars? When you buy a highly 
advertised car, does the manufacturer pay 
for the advertising or do you? Advertis- 
ing is like an indirect tax, and your knowl- 
edge of economics tells you that indirect 
taxes are always passed on to the con- 
sumer. You or the schools pay that extra 
$100,000.00. That is, the publisher when 
he prices his books must take into con- 
sideration the cost of sample copies. So 
that when you ask for a sample copy, you 
are making it necessary for the publisher 
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to put a higher price on textbooks. That 
is neither good economy nor good sense. 


What of the effect on your pupils? 
The school budget is limited. The extra 
cost of textbooks, made inevitable by 
sampling, means that pupils will be de- 
prived of tools that are essential to their 
educational progress. Doubtless you, 
yourself, recognize the need for additional 
or more effective equipment in your class. 
You could do a better job if you could get 
that equipment. Why can’t you get that 
equipment? Because the school budget 
will not permit it. Why not? Partly be- 
cause of your request for sample copies. 
The practice of indiscriminate requests 
for sample textbooks is neither economical 
nor good sense either for the teacher, for 
the school, for the pupil, or for the pub- 
lisher. 


Is it ethical? Of course, if you get a 
free textbook at the expense of the school, 
of the pupil, and of the taxpayers, it can- 
not be ethical. But what of its ethics 
from the purely personal point of view? 
Very properly we condemn graft in our 
public officials. We should therefore ex- 
ercise care to see that we are not our- 
selves guilty of that which we condemn 
in others. When you write your request 
for a sample book, you know exactly why 
the publisher may grant your request. In 
other words, there is implied in your let- 
ter of request a contract with the pub- 
lisher to actually consider the book for 
adoption. If you do not do so you have 
broken your contract—and your word. 

Now having discussed very frankly the 
effects of this practice what can we say 
as to the solution? We might suggest 


that all publishers refuse to give compli- 
mentary copies. Then the practice would 
have to disappear. This, however, would 
not solve the problem for there is a per- 
fectly legitimate side to the practice of 
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asking for examination copies. Publish- 
ers are quite willing to submit samples 
when there is an adoption under con- 
sideration. It is difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, for publishers to distinguish between 
the legitimate request and the abuse of 
the practice. Publishers are engaged in a 
highly competitive business and they can- 
not afford to refuse to comply with legiti- 
mate requests for examination copies. 
From the publisher’s point of view, there- 
fore, there is but one way for him to deal 
with the problem and that is to place a 
higher price on the book than he would 
otherwise do. 

We might suggest that publishers give 
no sample copies unless the request is ap- 
proved by the principal or the superin- 
tendent. That would make more work 
for the superintendent and wouldn’t tend 
to improve the morale of the teacher. It 
would, it seems to us, make him feel 
somewhat inferior. 

There is a solution though, which 
should work and will, if teachers are con- 
scientious in their consideration of what 
has grown to be a serious problem. The 
burden of responsibility should rest upon 
the individual, since in all fairness, justice, 
good sense and honesty, every teacher 
knows whether his request for a sample 
copy of a textbook is a legitimate one. 
If he intends to examine the book with 
a view to considering it for adoption as 
a class text he has a perfect right to re- 
quest an examination copy. If, however, 
as is often the case, the teacher simply 
asks for the book to add to his reference 
list or to increase his library the request 
is not legitimate. Too often we have 
heard of cases of teachers, and even school 
executives, who have disposed of their 
sample books to jobbers. There are job- 
bers who make a practice of going 
through the country visiting schools and 
buying up sample copies. If a teacher 
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would bear in mind that every time he 
sells a sample copy he is cheating the 
publisher out of a sale and the author out 
of his royalty, and thereby lessening the 
publisher's ability to serve the cause of 
education, he would think twice before 
asking for unnecessary samples and of 
disposing to a dealer even samples secured 
legitimately. 

We hope that we have presented this 
problem in its true light. We urge each 
teacher who reads this editorial to give 
the question most earnest consideration. 


Our Cover 


- ISSUE is devoted largely to the cause 
of health and physical education, 
hence the cover design represents the con- 
secutive steps over which one must go to 
achieve the goal of health and strength. 


To All Members of the Kentucky 
Council of Teachers of English 


\ S A FITTING CLOSE for the most success- 
ful year in the history of the Kentucky 
Council of Teachers of English, the Ex- 
ecutive Board is planning to have a lunch- 
eon meeting of its members and any 
guests they may care to bring. It will be 
immediately preceding the usual after- 
noon program on April 17th. Much 
thought is being put into plans for the 
program and it is hoped that all will 
save that date for the Council. 

Copies of the program with time and 
place of meeting will appear in the April 
number of the JOURNAL. The same infor- 
mation with return reservation slips will 
be mailed to all Council members in the 
State early in April. Look for your notice 
and make your plans to attend. 
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News 37 Years Ago 


RS. KATE ZOLLER is a candidate for 
the office of Superintendent of 
Schools in Robertson County. 


J. B. Leach, after a year spent in com- 
mercial pursuits, has accepted the Super- 
intendency of the Schools of Catlettsburg. 


Miss Rachel Tye, a graduate of State 
College, and a prominent teacher of 
Whitley County, is announced as a candi- 
date for the office of Superintendent of 
Schools in that county. 


Supt. H. H. Fuson, of Bell County, has 
been nominated by his party to succeed 
himself as Superintendent of Schools. 


Miss Mary Hoskins has been nominated 
candidate for the office of Superintendent 
of Schools in Leslie County. 


Mr. J. W. Starnes, one of the leading 
teachers of Pulaski County, has been given 
the Republican nomination for Surveyor. 


Miss Nannie Pettus of Somerset has 
been elected as teacher in the primary de- 
partment of the new graded school at 
Monticello. 


Miss Waldine Scearce of Georgetown 
will teach vocal and instrumental music 
in the Crittenden High School this year. 


Smithland, Livingston County, schools 
are under the supervision of J. R. Brinson, 
assisted by Misses Florence Seynour and 
Minnie Culver. 


Mr. L. N. Taylor of Science Hill was re- 
cently nominated by the Republicans of 
Pulaski County for the office of Superin- 
tendent of Schools. 





K. E. A. CONVENTION 
April 15-18, 1942 
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Federal Aid for Elementary and 
Secondary Schools 


By R. E. JAGGERS, 


State Department of Education, 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


on in the history of our country have 
the schools played such a vital part 
in the defense of our country. Today the 
schools are in the heart of the war ef- 
fort. First, they are playing a major role 
in keeping the public mind centered upon 
the maintenance of those permanent 
values by which we all live from day to 
day. Second, they are engaged actively 
and in a major way in providing trained 
leadership without which the war will be 
lost, leadership in making and operating 
more machines, and leadership which 
knows where and when to use these ma- 
chines. 

The schools in many states are unable 
to do all they want to do because ade- 
quate funds are not available to stand 
the strain of the increased load. More 
than half of the states fall below the 
average in economic resources to meet the 
stresses which are placed upon their edu- 
cational systems. These states cannot make 
their maximum contribution to the nation 
unless the Congress of the United States 
recognizes the need and helps to meet it. 
Congress has made appropriations de- 
signed to aid in the training of persons, 
in schools and out, for the production of 
war materials, but nothing has been done 
for the elementary and secondary schools 
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which are the foundation of the leader- 
ship program of education. 


Legislation is pending in the Congress 
to aid the elementary and high school and 
the people in the states which need Fed- 
eral Aid for the elementary and secondary 
school most are making a special effort 
to get a law passed before the beginning 
of the fall term of 1942. Kentucky is 
one of the states which will get major 
benefit if the law is passed and for that 
reason is joining with the other states in 
a special effort to get our representatives 
in Congress actively behind the bill. 


To this end a meeting was held in 
Louisville on January 23, 1942, at which 
first steps were taken to inform the pub- 
lic of the need for Federal Aid and to 
get action on the passage of a law pro- 
viding for it. The meeting was attended 
by the presidents and/or secretaries of 
the Kentucky Education Association and 
the eleven District Education Associations, 
and representatives of the National Edu- 
cation Association, and the State Depart- 
ment of Education, as well as other in- 
terested people. 


———— 


A steering committee was set up to di- 
rect a program designed to get the prob- 
lem of Federal Aid for elementary and 
secondary schools properly before the peo- 
ple and the Congress. This steering com- 
mittee is made up of Hon. J. W. Brooker, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Superintendent T. O. Hall, President of 
the Kentucky Education Association, 
W. P. King, Executive Secretary of the 
Kentucky Education Association, Superin- 
tendent E. W. Richmond, Daviess County 
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Schools, Superintendent Boswell B. Hodg- 
kin, Winchester Schools, and R. E. Jag- 
gers, N. E. A. Director for Kentucky. 
The steering committee selected Mr. 
Jaggers Executive Director of the pro- 
gram and Mr. King Secretary. 


The program of information on Fed- 
eral Aid for elementary and secondary 
schools will be conducted by congressional 
districts and will be sponsored by the Dis- 
trict Education Associations and the Ken- 
tucky Education Association. Each con- 
gressional district will have a steering 
committee with an executive chairman. It 
is also planned to have a county commit- 
tee made up of the school people and 
laymen. 


The kind of legislation to be passed 
will preserve the following principles: 


1. The complete control of the educa- 
tional program in the state will remain in 
the hands of the state and local communi- 
ties. 


2. The appropriation would provide 
for four to five million dollars for Ken- 
tucky. 

3. The funds would be distributed to 


the school districts in accordance with 
Kentucky's plans. 


4, The money will be spent for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 


Each member of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association should inform himself on 
the merits of Federal Aid and be in a 
position to inform others. Information 
dealing with the question will be made 
available by the steering committee as 
rapidly as it becomes available to the com- 
mittee. 


Kentucky's need for Federal Aid for 
elementary and secondary schools is shown 
by her rank in the different measures of 


ability: 
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1. Current expenditure per pupil enrolled 
8th from bottom 


2. Value of school property per pupil enrolled 
7th from bottom 


3. Average salary of teachers and supervisors 
9th from bottom 


4. Length of school term 
4th from bottom 


5. High school enrollment 
2nd from bottom 


6. Adults to support education 
9th from bottom 


7. Income per child 5-17 
7th from bottom 


8. Relative taxpaying ability 
7th from bottom 


If Kentucky should support a program 
costing as much as the average state, she 
would have to pay 75 per cent more 
than she is able to pay. If Kentucky is 
to make the maximum contribution, then 
the nation must recognize the educational 
need. 





Bands and Orchestras 


HE ANNUAL CLINIC of the Kentucky 

Band and Orchestra Directors Associ- 
ation was held in Louisville, November 
21st and 22nd. 

Since this report is the first of its kind 
to be published by the K. E. A. JOURNAL, 
I should like to explain that the pri- 
mary function of the clinic is to play 
and select suitable music for use in the 
State Music Festival held at Lexington, 
Kentucky; secondly, to carry on the busi- 
ness of the Association and third, to cor- 
rect the band “‘ills’ which will, ulti- 
mately, raise the standards of music in- 
struction in our public schools. 

It should be noted that band clinics 
have been held in Kentucky since 1931 
and that outstanding guest conductors, 


(Continued on page 42) 
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KIMBLERQUIZ 


QUESTION: What are the total as- 
. sets of the Teachers’ Retirement Sys- 
tem as of January 1, 1942? 
ANSWER: As of January 1, 1942, the 
net assets of the Teachers’ Retirement 
System amount to $1,399,528.61. 


2. Q. How many teachers will retire 
July 1, 1942? 

A. There are approximately 160 who 
will have attained the age of 70 or more. 
One hundred and forty-seven others are 
expected to retire; total 307. 


3. Q. Why have some teachers re- 
ceived Membership and Prior Service Cer- 
tificates and some have not? 

A. Membership and Prior Service Cer- 
tificates are issued a teacher as soon as he 
has filed Form A-1, and has taught the 
equivalent of one school term since July 1, 
1940. 


4. Q. Why have I not received my 
Membership Certificate? 

A. Where you should have entered 
date of birth, we find this entry “August 
17, 1941.” We have written for your date 
of birth, but have received no reply. 


5. Q. Ihave 13 years of prior service 
and my salary is $2,000.00. If I continue 
in the Retirement System, what will my 
prior service benefit be worth at 65? 

A. Your prior service annuity will be 
worth $2,412.00 at 65. 


6. Q. I can pay my dues and retire 
in 1943, or I can retire in 1942. I am 64. 
What difference will it make? 

A. If you pay your dues for next year 
it will make a difference of 9% per year 
of your salary. If your salary is $1,700.00 
the increase would be $153.00 per year. 


7. Q. Iam 32 and have 10 years of 
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ptior service. Is there any difference in 
what I would draw at 69 compared with 
that of 70? 

A. On the basis of the maximum sal- 
ary, you would draw $990.00 at 69, and 
$1,000.00 at 70; difference of $10.00 per 
year. 


8. Q. What is the interest rate on 
Defense Savings Bonds? 

A. As follows, net, compounded semi- 
annually: Series G, 2.50%; Series F, 
2.53% and Series E, 2.90%. The Retire- 
ment System cannot buy Series E, this 
series being restricted to individuals and 
limited to a maximum of $5,000.00 per 
year. 


9. Q. Iam a member of the Retire- 
ment System and want to retire. I am 
75 years old. Where do I get the appli- 
cation blanks ? 

A. Write to N. O. Kimbler, Secre- 
tary, Teachers’ Retirement System, Frank- 
fort, Kentucky, and request a copy of 
Form RA-3. Fill out this form, have 
your school superintendent sign in the 
space provided, attach your Membership 
and Prior Service Certificate, and return 
to the Secretary. 


10. Q. My Board Member says the 
treasurer has not sent in our contribu- 
tions for October, November and Decem- 
ber, 1941. Is this customary? Is it legal? 

A. Such neglect is very unusual and 
is not legal. It is not customary. With 
slight exception, checks for contributions 
reach this office promptly. The local 
treasurer is liable on his official bond 
for any loss that this neglect might cause. 


11. Q. What appropriation did the 
Legislature make for the next biennium? 
A. $1,300,000.00. 
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The Kentucky Health and Physical 


Education Association -- An Evaluation 


ACK IN 1919 a small group of profes- 
B ‘sionally minded Louisvillians inter- 
ested in physical education met and de- 
cided to sponsor an organization whose 
chief purposes were (a) “to advocate a 
sane program of physical education and 
(b) to gain equal status for teachers of 
physical education with those of other 
branches.” Meetings were held on the 
first and third Saturday afternoons of 
every month and generally consisted of a 
luncheon, business meeting, demonstra- 
tions, and discussions. Various members 
of the group conducted the physical train- 
ing demonstrations and discussions. 


Membership consisted of teachers from 
various local institutions and the public 
schools. It is interesting to note that a 
great variety of interests was represented 
by this small group. Just a few who faith- 
fully answered the roll call at that time 
were: 


Mrs. Emilee Watzenborn and Dr. Bush, 
Bush Sanitorium: 

Mr. Joseph Weissmueller, Louisville Tur- 
ners; 

Mr. Charles Schonty 
¥00 4. A: 

Miss Elizabeth Davis and Miss Brooks, 
7. ow. Ch: 

ir: aseac, Y. MH. A: 

Miss Edith Ferrell, Neighborhood House; 


and Mr. Brown, 


J) EDITOR'S NOTE: 





By Tuos. E. MCDONOUGH, 


Professor of Physical Education, 
Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers College, 
Richmond, Kentucky 


Mr. Fred Koster, Sr., Ahrens Trade School; 

Miss Caroline Allen, Miss Ethel Fitzhugh, 
and Miss Carolyn Strubel represented the 
Louisville Public Schools. 


Around 1925, this group expanded into 
a state organization. The impetus for this 
expansion came as a result of additional 
people coming to the city and state to 
teach physical education. Mr. Carl Horn, 
Male High School, guided the destiny of 
the young organization during 1925-27. 
He was succeeded to the presidency by 
Mr. William Hansen, University of Ken- 
tucky, who served until 1928. Under the 
guidance of these two men, the organi- 
zation fostered and put forth much con- 
structive effort. A constitution was for- 
mulated and a project for securing the 
appointment of a state director of physical 
education was initiated. 


It has been the policy of the KENTUCKY SCHOOL \_ 
JouRNAL #o publish from time to time a series of articles dealing with 
Physical Education and Health. The outstanding importance of training 
“| in these areas is emphasized in this critical period and it therefore be- |e 
comes the obligation of the Journal to stress attention to these most 
important factors in our program of education. Careful attention is in- 





\ vited to the articles dealing with health in this issue. if 
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Since 1928, the association has experi- 
enced a healthy growth. Much credit for 
this growth and development should be 
attributed to Mr. H. T. Taylor, Supervisor 
of Physical Training, Louisville Public 
Schools, and his group of teachers who 
formed a nucleus around which other 
state teachers rallied. 

The functions of the present organiza- 
tion as depicted in the constitution are: 


1. Stimulate wide and intelligent interest 
in health and physical education. 

2. To acquire and disseminate knowledge 
concerning it. 

3. To promote such universal health and 
physical education as will provide well-trained 
teachers. 

4. To secure adequate programs for the 
State. 


Achievements of the organization dur- 
ing the past decade are many. As a society 
it has served and been truly functional. 

The Kentucky Health and Physical 
Education Association affiliated with the 
National Body of the American Associ- 
ation of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation in the early thirties. It be- 
came actively affiliated with the Kentucky 
Education Association in 1937. The 
Annual meeting of the Organization 
convenes with K. E. A. during the Spring 
Conference. 

Sporadic efforts have been made to 
secure through legislation a state director 
of physical education. 

Nationally known speakers have been 
secured through the Association for sec- 
tional and general K. E. A. programs. 
Demonstrations and pageants have also 
been sponsored by the organization at 
District and State Educational Confer- 


ences. ‘ 

In 1936-1937 to further facilitate and 
vitalize the organization district associ- 
ations coinciding with K. E. A. were or- 
ganized. As a result, many district con- 
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ferences dealing with problems of these 
peculiar areas have been fostered. Since 
the formulation of these District Organi- 
zations, the membership has grown 
greatly. 

The State Association has acted as host 
to three district meetings and a national 
convention of the American Association 
of Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation; for the past two years, a News 
Letter has been published and distributed 
to members. Periodic articles and special 
editions of the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JoUR- 
NAL devoted to the subject of physical 
education have been sponsored by the As- 
sociation. 

A concerted effort is now being made 
to bring high school coaches into the or- 
ganization. Plans for a joint meeting of 
the coaches and physical education groups 
during the spring meeting of K. E. A. are 
now being formulated by respective heads 
of these two organizations. 

The Association, no doubt, has con- 
tributed to the professional growth of its 
individual members. This is evidenced 
by the continued growth of rational phys- 
ical education programs in the state. It is 
the ultimate goal of the organization to 
promote and encourage programs in insti- 
tutions and schools which will give every 
child, youth, and adult the opportunity to 
participate in some physical activity. The 
present group under the able leadership 
of Miss Elizabeth Roach, Ft. Thomas, is 
doing much to agitate and stimulate 
members in the organization toward this 
end. 

The present emergency and conflict will 
make strenuous demands on the Kentucky 
Health and Physical Education Associ- 
ation. We must unite, forget our pro- 
vincialism, show school administrators 
that physical education programs must be 
a more vital part of the curriculum. In 
the past, health and physical education 
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has been considered as a primary tre- 
quisite; in practice, however, it has been 
sadly neglected. Our Association through 
its individual members must encourage 
the better use of existing physical educa- 
tion plants and equipment. Trained phys- 
ical education teachers must be hired to 
man these splendid secondary school gym- 
nasiums. As an organization, we have 
failed to convince our administrators and 
school boards that our physical education 
classrooms (gymnasiums) are sometimes 
misused and usually not intensively util- 
ized. 


Our government needs machines and 
manpower to participate in a life and 
death conflict. As an association, and as 
individuals of that group, we can further 
this effort and make a real contribution 
by setting up vigorous programs of phys- 
ical activity in the schools which will aid 
in developing a stalwart, virile youth. 
Our influence must have a more direct 
bearing on the present emergency. We as 
physical educators have the primary tools. 
We must achieve, we must produce, and 
make ready the type of youth that war 
and peace demands. 





Physical Education and Health 


In War-Time 


T TIMES LIKE THESE teachers and 
B tool administrators are in the midst 
of re-examining aims, not necessarily to 
change them, but to endeavor to deter- 
mine which aims should be emphasized. 
The present emergency has placed us on 
our mettle and we are being constantly 
challenged to realign our objectives so 
that education may make its just contribu- 
tion to the existing conditions. Programs 
of health, physical education, and -recre- 
ation are being examined and scrutinized 
to determine ways and means of not 
necessarily augmenting content, but mak- 
ing it possible for more individuals to 
take part in activities which are already 
part of the curriculum. Budgets have not 
been increased to meet this growing need. 
We as educators, however, must work 
harder, better utilize the facilities at hand, 
and make ourselves feel that through this 
stepping up of work and improvement 
that no matter how small our job and no 
matter how irrelevant our task we are 
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making a genuine effort to aid our coun- 
try in its darkest hour. Work must mean 
more than it has meant in the past. 
Through work we must contribute toward 
the common good. We must make it an 
obsession and in making it an obsession 
be sure that it has meaning. 

We in the fields of health, physical 
education, and recreation hope that 
through the pertinent and timely articles 
contributed to this issue you will receive 
some help and inspiration in the promo- 
tion of your work as teachers. We are 
indebted to Mr. W. P. King, editor of 
this JOURNAL, for the space devoted to 
these articles and for the many courtesies 
extended to our leaders in the past. 
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Physical Fitness in the National Defense 


HYSICAL FITNESS means health. 

And the foundation of good health is 
good food. Selective service helped us to 
know just how many of our citizens are 
not properly nourished. Three facts drive 
home these points: 

It has been estimated that more than 
one-third of all the men rejected were 
rejected because of defects due either 
directly or indirectly to nutritional defi- 
ciencies. 

Forty per cent of our people, almost 
half, have poor and inadequate diets— 
diets which do not enable them to attain 
their full health and vigor. 

At least three-fourths of all the people 
in the country do not have what can be 
called a good diet by any reasonable 
standard. 

So important are these findings that 
nutritionists have this to say: If everyone 
could have an adequate diet instead of 
an average diet, the active life span of 
the average person might be increased by 
as much as 10 years. 

The need for able-bodied men in prime 
physical condition may have been pointed 
out by selective service. But in total war 
the need doesn’t stop with able-bodied 
men. Women and children must be able 
to withstand the hardships and depriva- 
tions. Everybody works in all-out de- 
fense. 

And one of our first defense tasks is 
to solve that nutrition problem. Why 
are some Americans undernourished? 
What’s the matter with America’s food 
story ? 

Certainly it is not lack of resources. 
Our supplies or potential supplies of 
food have been ample. Our agriculture is 
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An article prepared by PAUL V. 
McNUTT, Federal Security Adminis- 
trator and Director of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services, for the Ken- 
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unsurpassed. Our methods of food pres- 
ervation and transportation have demon- 
strated that we know how to make the 
foods available in good condition through- 
out the country. 

Certainly it is not lack of scientific 
knowledge. Our scientists have studied 
the nutritional needs of the human body 
and are able to tell us much about just 
what foods are necessary for proper nour- 
ishment. 

The Nutrition Division of the Office 
of Defense Health and Welfare sees the 
answer very largely in terms of two 
points: Lack of knowledge and lack of 
income. And the educators of the states 
and communities throughout the nation 
can help to break both these bottlenecks. 


Too often people are not even aware 
of their food need. They do not know 
the important elements necessary to run 
their bodily machines at the highest 
efficiency. Many have money to buy or 
choose the meals they like; they do not 
realize that they might be suffering from 
malnutrition. 

These are the sufferers from ‘hidden 
hunger.” They seem to accept poor 
health and minor ills as inevitable. They 
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have always had enough food; they have 
never thought to ask if it is the right 
food. For this group the problem is 
primarily educational. 

Obviously it is more difficult to nourish 
a family on a low income, but some im- 
provement in the choice of foods is possi- 
ble on a very limited budget. Education 
can make some headway. But the physi- 
cal facilities of the schools—the general 
interest of the school in the welfare of 
the pupil—also comes into play. 

To help those families whose incomes 
are too low to provide adequate diets, the 
Federal Government sponsors the school 
lunch, low-cost milk, and food stamp 
programs. 

The school lunch program, operated by 
local community agencies, provided one 
good meal a day for 4,000,000 children 
last year, and this year is being expanded 
to reach many more. Low-cost milk is 
being provided in many communities for 
families who cannot afford the regular 
price. The food-stamp plan enables more 
families on relief to make their relief 
food dollar go farther toward providing 
the right food for their families. 

Teachers have a vital part in the nutri- 
tion program. Opportunities for nutrition 
education will come, of course, more easily 
to'the home economics and physical educa- 
tion teachers—many of whom already 
have some knowledge of the food needs 
of the body, but the health job is an all- 
school responsibility and every teacher 
who knows the facts of nutrition and 
health will find ample opportunities to 
use that knowledge to improve the health 
of students—and through them, the whole 
family life. 

+ Given healthy, well-nourished bodies to 
build on, it is a comparatively simple mat- 
ter to build perfect physical specimens 
in a relatively short period of time. But 
this should not be the sole aim of a physi- 
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cal education program. It is important, 
of course, in a time of crisis to keep in 
mind the needs for fighting men, and in- 
dustrial workers, and a physically strong 
population. School facilities for physical 
education, including athletics, instruction 
and guidance in healthful living, and de- 
velopment of special training for remedy- 
ing and correcting physical deficiencies, 
must and will be improved and extended 
to strengthen the fabric of our national 
life. 

But this is not enough. We can train 
our youth and make them fit, but if they 
do not understand what they are fighting 
for, they make poor soldiers at best. 
Physical education and recreation are ‘n- 
separable in school life, and recreational 
activities offer limitless opportunities for 
education in democracy. 

The best place to influence youth is in 
the sports they play and enjoy, especially 
those which carry over into life after 
young people have left school. Here we 
can show them the strength and validity 
of the democratic processes, not abstractly 
from the platform of the schoolroom but 
concretely in their daily activities. 

“ Fundamental principles underlying our 
way of life can be dramatically explained 
and portrayed through recreational activi- 
ties. Qualities vital to the preservation 
of democracy—tolerance, respect for per- 
sonality, initiative, and leadership, are de- 
veloped through participation in active 
games. Participants become a part of 
democratic living. 

Today the aims of physical education 
and recreation programs in Europe are di- 
rected unmistakably toward the building 
ot strong bodies for war and aggression. 
Fitness for labor and defense. Building 
a strong fanatical nationalism. Training 
in war techniques. These programs de- 
velop unthinking submission to discipline 
and produce a race of cannon fodder sus- 
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ceptible to the doctrines of the Nazi 
regime. 

The Nazis thought that England was 
unprepared in this war and would not be 
able to hold out. Many careful observers 
would have agreed. But Englishmen 
were prepared in a very important way. 
The saying that “England’s wars are won 
on the playing fields of Eton” is not an 
empty phrase. The English are a race of 
men and women used to playing games; 


to giving and taking; to fighting on when 
the end is unpredictable. When their 
critical moment came, they faced it, as 
only a free people, imbued with a spirit 
of fair play, can face it. 

In teaching through physical education 
and recreation, the elements of gameness, 
fair play, and struggling toward an un- 
predictable goal, we are preparing our 
youth to face a crisis in the best possible 
way. 





Rhythmic Motor Education 


N THE MIRACLE of life, one of the 

deepest concepts is the cycle of rhythm 
upon which bodily functions depend. Yet 
strange as it may seem, rhythmic motor 
education has been singularly neglected 
by the physical education program until 
the last decade. The emphasis, when this 
phase of physical education was stressed, 
was placed upon recreational values 
rather than education of a rhythmic na- 
ture. One has only to cross a busy high- 
way to realize the need of rhythmic co- 
ordination of eye, mind and body. One 
has only to watch the efficient movements 
of the master mechanic as he feeds ma- 
terials to a giant electric lathe to realize 
the sense of rhythmic timing that industry 
demands. One has only to watch a crop 
of wheat from the first furrowing, to the 
sowing, to the ripening under summer 
skies and finally to the harvesting; to be- 
come aware of one of nature’s great 
thythms. Countless examples could be 
given. 

It has been stated that physical educa- 
tion has four motives'—the skill motive, 
the health motive, the social motive and 
“Newer Practices in the Teaching of Physical Edu- 


cation—12th. Year Book—Department of Super. 
visors and Directors of Instruction—N. E. A. 
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the cultural motive. Rhythmic motor edu- 
cation certainly contributes to each of 
these motives. Newer trends in rhythmic 
education tend to encourage the child to 
contribute expressive movements as a re- 
sult of his experience, whether this ex- 
perience be factual or vicarious. Small 
children move for the sake of moving. 
They enjoy the large motor co-ordinations 
found in running, skipping, leaping, hop- 
ping, galloping, etc. As evaluations of 
these activities are made by the teacher 
and class, definite skills are developed 
which form the foundation for the more 
detailed movements of the older child. 
Such vigorous movement contributes to 
the health motive in that the body must 
be in fine shape and efficiently function- 
ing to make participation possible. In the 
analysis of rhythmic movement of another, 
the child may learn the principles of co- 
operative living. Adjustment to a social 
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situation and to the demands of the 
rhythmic movement of the group bring 
us closer to the social motive. For exam- 
ple, the small child must move in the 
same direction as others in the group 
rather than follow his own whim of direc- 
tion if he observes safety regulations. 
The older child must exchange partners 
in a folk movement instead of selfishly 
keeping his first choice. The cultural 
motive is approached when the child 
learns through rhythmic motor education 
the folk background of our great heritage. 
Tolerance for others and appreciation for 
influencing factors in our civilization are 


recognized and applauded. 


Granted that rhythmic motor educa- 
tion is a basic need in life and that such 
education contributes to the motives of 
physical education and therefore, to edu- 
cation in general, we are faced with a 
challenge. What can we do to supply 
this educational opportunity for our chil- 
dren? Our first need is for trained per- 
sonnel that our leadership may be funda- 
mentally sound. This need is being met, 
to a large extent, by our teacher-training 
institutions. The second great need is for 
teachers with the courage to attempt this 
phase of education. The teaching of 
rhythmic motor education reaches beyond 
the mere teaching of steps, combinations 
or formations. The challenge is great yet 
the challenge should be met. The young 
child should have the experience of mov- 
ing to music, of calling upon his imagina- 
tion that he may “play” what he has 
seen. Anyone who has ever seen little 
children be trains, airplanes, bears, trees 
that sway with the passing wind or a host 
of other things would not dream of de- 
priving children of such joy. It is the 
happy experience which etches deep lines 
in the memory and which contributes so 
richly to the potentialities of the child 
and to his social growth and development. 
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As the child grows older, he deserves the 
opportunity of becoming familiar with 
the old forms handed down from past 
generations. The polka, the minuet, the 
schottische, the old squares and the old 
quadrilles are part of his heritage. This 
older child should have a chance to ex- 
press abstractions in quality, rhythm, space 
and dynamics. Thus the idea of form in 
rhythmic expression is developed. If you 
will pardon a personal reference; I once 
saw children around the age of ten depict 
the Great Dipper in rhythmic form. They 
skipped its outline by interchanging 
places among five children. I also saw 
the quadrille distorted by this same group 
but with its traditional bows and exchange 
of partners kept intact. These children 
understood what they were doing; they 
had to analyze and to think carefully to 
accomplish their ends. Many personal 
ideas had to be subjugated to group de- 
cisions and leaders emerged from each 
group to handle the situation. Again on 
the secondary level, I have seen students 
analyze a Rondo and by drawing upon 
previously learned techniques so identify 
themselves with this musical form that 
they were able to translate their ideas 
into movement. Real assimilation in the 
learning situation, the give and take of 
democratic exchange of ideas, and re- 
sponse to the natural leader occurred in 
each of these related experiences. Was 
this not true democratic living and real 
education ? 

And so the gauntlet is thrown down 
and the challenge is yours! Here we 
have this basic need in life, here we have 
the means to supply this need and here 
we have an activity rife with the elements 
of social and cultural development. 
Rhythmic motor education challenges 
your attention, challenges your participa- 
tion in its development, challenges your 
support in its advances. 
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T IS slightly more than 20 years since 

the end of the first World War which 
left Germany an impoverished and broken 
nation. Today, however, we find her one 
of the mightiest, and certainly the most 
feared nation in the world. One might 
well ponder the sudden rise to power of 
this now reckless and irresponsible coun- 
try. The answer will be found in the 
definite and aggressive plan of action 
which Germany devised to overcome her 
obstacles and reach the position where 
she finds herself today. Although her 
methods are reprehensible, we are awed 
at the tremendous tasks accomplished. 
These tasks have been achieved through 
the complete control and regimentation 
of all political, social, economic, religious, 
and educational institutions, and by the 
total destruction of anything which re- 
sembles personal freedom as we under- 
stand it. 


The lesson that we should learn from 
the rise of Germany is that democracy 
cannot be defended; it must be achieved. 
We talk in terms of “defense” programs; 
of ‘defending democracy’’; of “defending 
freedom,” and so on. What we must 
come to realize is that a defensive atti- 
tude, or an attitude of isolation or ap- 
peasement is one that brings war, whereas 
as aggressive policy of fulfillment and 


action may avert it. 


When a nation is confronted with the 
necessity of preparing for war its first 
interest settles upon its man-power; for 
men, in spite of the tremendous increase 
in the use of war machines, are still the 
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College Health and Physical Education 
In National Preparedness 


By Harry A. Scott, PH. D. 
The Rice Institute 
Houston, Texas 


principal factors in combat. The present 
struggle abroad involves the entire popu- 
lation of a country. The battle lines are 
the seas, the skies, the cities and towns, 
and the propaganda centers. The aggres- 
sive power of a nation lies in the ability 
of its people to withstand the rigors of 
warfare. Physical and organic stamina, 
faultless mental health, proper evaluation 
of propaganda, resourceful thinking, and 
competence in personal and community 
hygiene are all essentials in this struggle 
for existence. 


For the first time in the history of this 
country we have recognized the necessity 
of developing a peace-time policy of 
equipping ourselves for possible war. We 
have conscripted man-power, industry 
and the wealth of the nation, in order to 
prosecute our program of preparedness. 
The experiences gained in the last war 
are being found useful to some extent, 
but newer methods and machines are 
rendering former practices obsolete. The 
ingenuity of the scientist and engineer, 
and their control over matter can readily 
change the machinery of war; men, how- 
ever, are not so easily molded. 
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It has become the obligation of educa- 

tion to assist wherever possible in this 
gigantic enterprise of preparedness. Since 
the date of the involvement of this coun- 
try in the war the schools and colleges 
have been considering ways and means of 
directing the machinery of peacetime edu- 
cation toward the problems of war. The 
College Physical Education Association, 
through its committee on the Contribution 
of College Health and Physical Education 
to National Preparedness, defined the 
function of this field in the present emer- 
gency. The report of this committee con- 
firms and re-endorses the already existing 
programs in our colleges and universities. 
Since colleges enroll young men of mili- 
tary age, it seems that this particular level 
of education can make a greater immedi- 
ate contribution to national preparedness 
than the secondary school. This ‘report 
recommends in essence that we simply re- 
double our efforts to teach a varied pro- 
gram of health, physical education and 
recreation, and make more efficient our 
health examination; and follow-up pro- 
cedures. For those students who are soon 
to enter the service it is suggested that a 
more formalized program, on an elective 
basis, might well be offered which will 
provide opportunities for the student to 
learn the rudiments of marching, hiking, 
conditioning, military hygiene, first aid, 
and other things of immediate military 
value. 

This course, however, should be 
the responsibility of the Reserve Officer 
Training Corps if there is such a unit on 
the campus. In this case the department 
of physical education should co-operate 
with it in every possible manner. The 
point is also emphasized that the college 
department should provide opportunities 
for young men to acquire skills in recrea- 
tive activities of a nature to be found in 
military encampments in order that their 
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lives there may be miore varied and toler- 
able. The college department should 
also provide opportunities for certain 
qualified students to acquire skills in the 
leadership of recreative and athletic activi- 
ties of a type which are useful in military 
camps. It is also recommended that as 
soon as possible the colleges require a 
four-year program of health, physical 
education and recreation of each student 
enrolled. 


The American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation has 
been active in proposing legislation (H. 
R. 1074) designed to provide federal aid 
for the school program of health, physi- 
cal education, and recreation. The pro- 
posals of this organizatfon and those of 
the College Physical Education Associa- 
tion agree in the following matters: 


An intensified program of physical work and 
physical education is needed to offset the dis- 
advantages of modern existence. 


The amount of time spent in properly or- 
ganized and conducted programs of school and 
community health, physical education and rec- 
reation should be increased. 


The facilities for conducting an expanded 
program need to be materially increased, and 
funds for this purpose should be forthcoming 
from schools, local communities, and the state 
and federal government. 


If a military organization exists in a school 
or college, the health, physical education and 
recreation department should co-operate with 
it to the fullest extent; but mélitary drill is not 
now, and never should be considered as a sub- 
stitute for a comprehensive program of physical 
education. 


For those who are soon to enter military 
service from institutions where no formal mili- 
tary instruction is available, conditioning exer- 
cises, rudiments of marching, military science 
and military hygiene may well be taught on 
an elective basis, but ot as a substitute for a 
wide and varied program of physical education. 


There is nothing in the present situation 
which indicates that the general nature of the 
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modern program of health, physical education, 
and recreation should be materially changed 
in method or content; it should be intensi- 
fied, improved, and increased, but not altered 
from its present form. 

We are preparing young men and women 
for life in a democracy. They will be living 
long after this conflict is over. They should 
be given opportunities to gain a more thorough 
understanding and appreciation of our demo- 
cratic form of government, distinguish between 


propaganda and facts, and acquire knowledge 
and skills which will enable them to live fuller 
and richer lives both now, and in the future. 

Colleges may materially aid in national pre- 
paredness by educating recreational leaders, 
and lecturers and workers in public health 
matters. 

Whenever possible, schools and colleges 
should make available their facilities to serve 
the educational and recreational needs of the 
military forces. 





The Role of Physical Education in the 
Program of National Defense 


OT LONG AGO in the Los Angeles 

Times there appeared an editorial se- 
verely condemning our program of physi- 
cal education and athletics because of the 
high percentage of rejections in the army 
draft. The tremendous expenditures for 
leadership and athletic equipment were 
cited as ineffective and almost useless and 
the people of America were called upon 
to do something about a phase of our 
educational program which should be 
charged with the preparation of youth in 
health and physical fitness to meet the 
needs of the present emergency. This 
editorial is undoubtedly typical of the 
thinking of a certain percentage of the 
population which may be rather large and 
which does not stop to consider the causes 
for rejection or to realize that it is utterly 
impossible for physical education to 
remedy defects of teeth, hearing, vision, 
and nutrition. Such statements should 
make us pause and reflect upon the tea- 
sons for beliefs of this nature. It would 
appear that our professional forces in 
health and physical education have a job 
to do in selling our program to the public. 
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It is important therefore for this group 
of men and women interested in student 
health problems to consider the functions 
of physical education in the program of 
national defense. Physical Education has 
at least three important functions in such 
a program. First, supplying adequate 
and competent professional leadership; 
second, organizing a program to meet the 
needs of the groups under consideration; 
and third, implementing the program in 
order to make it effective. 

In dealing with these three functions 
there are three distinct groups which 
must be given consideration—youth in 
school, the armed forces, and the civilian 
population. In other words, there are 
three distinct types of programs which 
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must be organized, provided with com- 
petent leadership and implemented . . . 


The School Program. Despite the fact 
that physical education is required in 
thirty-seven states in the Union, it is not 
reaching the children of those states. 
Lack of leadership or poor leadership is 
undoubtedly the underlying cause. There 
will be no remedy until the school dis- 
trict learns what to demand of its edu- 
cational personnel. 


Though in the above remark I am not 
speaking of exceptional cases, there are 
today a great many thousand leaders 
operating what we normally think of as 
an adequate program. In these cases, the 
question may well be asked, “Should a 
program of national defense in any way 
change our thinking or our philosophy?” 
In general, when professional leadership 
is on the job, I believe the answer should 
be “‘no.” A program adequate for peace 
time should be adequate for war at least 
in so far as philosophy is concerned. On 
the other hand, we may need to look 
pretty carefully at existing conditions to- 
day in order to emphasize certain features 
of our program. The automobile has had 
a tendency to make people soft and lazy. 

This applies to children as well as to 
adults. If we want to buy a loaf of bread 
at the corner store or mail a letter a few 
blocks away, we take the car. In fact, 
most of us refuse to walk whenever it 
is humanly possible to ride. Physical 
Education must combat these soft and 
lazy tendencies by attempting to establish 
in each boy and girl not only a desire for 
pleasurable activity but a philosophy 
which looks with favor upon physical ex- 
ertions of all sorts. Our conditions today 
do not make this assignment easy. Under 
no circumstances can we afford to neglect 
or de-emphasize the activities that make 
for vigorous living and a life of action. 
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At this point it may be worthwhile to 
attempt to answer several questions which 
are sure to be raised. What changes 
should be made in the competitive athletic 
program for boys? What changes, if 
any, in the girls program? What shall 
be done in places where no trained leader- 
ship exists? 


I would wish to see no changes in our 
competitive program for boys except to 
broaden it to include a much larger per- 
centage than is now reached. Some of 
the best teaching in physical education 
takes place in this program first because 
of the time element and second because 
of the emotional factors involved. The 
competition, more leadership, but no 
gospel I would wish to preach is, ‘‘More 
competition without leadership.” 


Shall the girls’ program be changed 
either as to philosophy or content? From 
the standpoint of the male observer I 
would say “no.” However, the criticism 
quite often applied to the boys’ program, 
namely—‘‘all he knows is football,” 
should be a warning to the women. “All 
she knows is dance,” is quite possible un- 
less care is exercised. 


The third question, “what shall be done 
in places where trained leadership is not 
available” is the one most difficult to an- 
swer. The answer seems to be the one 
given by the American Youth Commission 
in regard to elementary and secondary 
education in general namely, federal 
subsidy. There are grave dangers in 
bringing the Federal government into the 
general field of school support, but a 
generous subsidy through the state educa- 
tional authority, particularly to the poorer 
states, would do much toward changing 
the educational opportunities of several 
million boys and girls. Such a plan is 
provided in the bill H. R. 1074, spon- 
sored by the American Association for 
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Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion and other groups. 


The program for the armed forces. 
The function of physical education in the 
armed forces is threefold: (1) for body 
building and conditioning; (2) for leisure 
time activities, (3) as an aid in building 
morale. 


It seems logical to believe that, since 
the armed forces are taking over men 
body and soul, they should take full re- 
sponsibility for the education of the en- 
tire man. However, it appears in actual 
practice, even in one branch of the service, 
that there are two opposing points of 
view depending on the theory of the com- 
manding officer—one that the leisure time 
of the man is his own and he should do 
with it as he pleases—the other that it is 
the business of the armed forces to pro- 
vide for the recreational or leisure time 
life of the man in service by placing be- 
fore him a program designed to enrich 
his outlook on life. 


Unless the armed forces provide for 
the leisure time of the individual it seems 
to me that they are not only failing to do 
their duty but are leaving themselves wide 
open for attack by the American public. 
If boys come back from service with bad 
leisure-time habits it will definitely not 
contribute to our civilization and our 
culture, in fact the reverse may be true. 
It would appear that here is an obligation 
the armed forces cannot possibly afford 
to shirk. I would wish to make a plea 
for the establishment by each branch of 
the service of a body of principles or a 
philosophy under which it shall operate 
and let that philosophy be guided or set 
up by professional people. Expert ad- 
vice is just as necessary in this field as it 
is in chemical warfare. The armed forces 
must realize that the course of men’s 
lives can be greatly influenced by what 
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happens to them during their years- in 
service. 

As for the matter of conditioning the 
body building, in some branches of the 
service, notably the air force, it would 
seem only logical to believe that fliers 
must have a high degree of physical fit- 
ness. Considerable stress is placed on 
physical fitness up to the time when the 
flier becomes commissioned. He is then 
left to his own devices. This is some- 
what comparable to the football coach 
who after choosing a team pays no at- 
tention to keeping that team in condition. 

The work of the aviator is so hazar- 
dous and the tension so great that it 
would seem reasonable to believe that at 
all times he should be in as good condi- 
tion as the trained athlete. I would even 
go so far as to guess that lack of condi- 
tion is responsible in some measure for 
the air tragedies that occur almost daily. 
Important among the many questions 
which need research in this field are: (1) 
does lack of physical condition affect fly- 
ing efficiency in the ordinary routine 
matters where stamina and endurance are 
called for, and (2) does the lack of 
physical fitness affect the flier’s ability to 
withstand physiologic conditions brought 
on by high altitudes? I happen to know 
that these and other questions are the 
grave concern of those in charge of the 
air force. 

The program for the civilian popula- 
tion. If our present method of living pro- 
vides the opportunity for the youth of 
our nation to get soft, it offers this same 
opportunity to the average citizen a dozen 
fold. Every labor saving device is at his 
beck and call, every possible convenience 
is offered to him to save muscular effort 
and though large numbers engage in rec- 
reative sports they try to save physical 
exertion whenever possible. This ten- 
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Developments in Health Instruction 


URING the past 120 years, health in- 

struction in one form or another has 
been carried on in our schools and col- 
leges. It would seem that enough time 
has elapsed since its beginning to give 
us a perspective on it and perhaps to 
bring out certain central tendencies of 
organization and approach. Indeed it has. 
Since the introduction of the original 
seven lectures on hygiene given to Har- 
vard freshmen in 1818, followed by the 
course in human anatomy in his senior 
year, at least one of these central ten- 
dencies has been manifest. The adult 
now, as then, assumes the position that 
he knows what the student ought to 
know and proceeds to organize the course 
in hygiene accordingly. 

For a hundred years, this process of 
choice was a rather simple one. The adult 
kept his eye on the developing fields of 
human biology. As new facts were dis- 
covered and new relationships were seen, 
these were given to the student in the 
form as close to the original nature of 
them as the student could assimilate. 
When the purpose of the white cells in 
the blood was described, after long years 
of investigation in the laboratory, the 
student was forthwith taught that they 
existed in two forms, the leucocytes and 
the lymphocytes; and from a knowledge 
of them, he was to gather some insight 
as to means of disease control and pre- 
vention. Likewise, the knowledge of the 
structure of the glomerulus, the alveoli 
of the lung, and the islands of Langerhans 
preceded his understanding of kidney 
disease, tuberculosis, and diabetes as per- 
sonal or public health problems. 
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The reasoning was clear. Give the 
student a scientific background in the 
structure and function of his own body, 
and he will develop the ability to solve 
the multitude of personal and public 
health problems which will later beset 
him. The adult used his own judgment 
in selecting things to be learned. He 
knew the basic facts. It was left to the 
student to take them and apply them to 
his own life. The early courses in 
hygiene became heavily laden with anat- 
omy and physiology, and, of course, the 
physiology requirement for the general 
student today has remained nearly the 
same for more than a century. 

There is another tendency, however, 
which is gaining ground daily and which 
may alter things somewhat. This tendency 
is a direct reflection of the twentieth cen- 
tury process in all of education to exam- 
ine into life, particularly the life of the 
student, and to use the findings, the prob- 
lems there discovered, as the substance 
of the curriculum. This problem-dis- 
covery technique has had a profound ef- 
fect on health education. It has revital- 
ized the whole purpose and nature of 
health instruction. A few years ago critics 
were despairing of the hygiene course. 
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Today, where student problems are made 
the substance of the teaching, there is new 
life. The vehicle may remain the same, 
a specific course in healthful living. It 
may not be necessary or desirable to 
change that; but the content, the material 
of the course alters considerably. 

From the axiom, “People will not 
think vitally about a problem unless the 
problem is vital to them,” have come the 
beginnings of research into the actual, the 
real health problems of students. Analy- 
sis of physical examination record show 
that compensating for an irremediable 
handicap is a real problem with some 
students. Analyses of morbidity and mor- 
tality tables show that to teach directly 
about tuberculosis and its prevention is 
psychologically desirable in the fifteenth 
or sixteenth year. Analyses of the same 
tables show that if the venereal diseases 
are to decrease as a personal and public 
health problem, the school must not shirk 
its responsibilities here; to teach some- 
thing about these diseases in the early 
adolescent years is definitely necessary. 
Analyses of community or family life 
show problems of the availability and 
quality of food. Students may be mal- 
nourished not only because they do not 
know what to eat, but also because they 
may not be able to purchase the recom- 
mended balanced diet. A knowledge of 
the fact that proteins differ from car- 
bohydrates because the former contain 
nitrogen, is of little consequence in this 
predicament. A more real and vital prob- 
lem exists. 

Of all the analyses which have been made 
in modern times, perhaps the most fruit- 
ful ones have been those of student ques- 
tions about their health. It seems strange 
that, in a hundred years, scarcely anyone 
thought to ask the student what he might 
like to know about his health; and what 
help he might need in solving his prob- 
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lems. Such analyses are being made now. 
Many schools are making their own 
studies; and when the curiosities of their 
own students are brought out into the 
open, the questions not only represent a 
refreshing and surprising kind of teach- 
able material but they can be organized 
into lifelike and functional categories for 
teaching purposes. You may be sure these 
categories will not be the digestive, the 
excretory, the endocrine, nor the other 
vital systems of the body. They will, on 
the other hand be problems of the recre- 
ational life, of emotional control, of dis- 
ease prevention, of eating, of love- 
making, and friendship-forming, and of 
making adjustments to the difficult situ- 
ations in life. 

That sort of thing is real. It is ger- 
mane to the life of the student. It is 
the life of the student. Take the evi- 
dence from all these analyses mentioned, 
make any others which investigate prob- 
lems of living. Check them for complete- 
ness against each other. Validate them as 
real life problems. The end products 
will be data which can serve readily as 
the content of health instruction. Cer- 
tainly human biology will be taught but 
the facts of anatomy and physiology will 
appear only in explanation of a problem 
at hand. The problem-discovery technique 
seeks the facts of student life from analy- 
ses of it and its environment and organ- 
izes the learning accordingly. 

On such a basis is the modern specific 
course in hygiene or health instruction 
based. There are other ways of teaching 
about health, of course. The direct ap- 
proach may be the most effective but by 
correlating health material with other cur- 
ricular areas much can be taught. 

The possibilities of correlation are defi- 
nite but limited. Much of general science, 
biology, home economics, and physical 
education can be related to the real prob- 
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lems of healthful living. The two ob- 
vious drawbacks, however, are (1) the 
inability of the host areas to absorb all 
the health problems of the student, and 
(2) the fact that not all students enroll 
in all the areas of study where the differ- 
ent health problems are worked in. A 
plan for correlation of health with other 
parts of the curriculum plus a direct and 
specific attack upon health problems as 
such, is safer if a complete health edu- 
cation is to be approximated. 


Of late still a third organizational pro- 
cedure has appeared to facilitate the de- 
velopment of healthful living in schools. 
It is known as the integrated program. An 
understanding of it begins with the dic- 
tionary definitions of correlation and in- 
tegration. Correlation means the relation 
of parts to parts; of hygiene to general 
science, of hygiene to home economics, 
all parts of the curriculum. Integration 
means the relation of parts to the whole, 
and the “whole” means in this case, the 
whole child. The parts mean every part 
of the school experience, not just courses, 
but every single thing about the school 
from the temperature of rooms and the 
color of the walls, the personality of the 
teacher and the length of the day, to the 
laboratory experience in science and the 
books in the library. 


The integrated program throws the 
child into the spotlight. It forces every 
influence in that school to measure its 
worth by its contribution to his best in- 
terests. It seeks to define his best inter- 
ests, not in terms of his whims or fancies, 
but in terms of his demonstrable needs 
as a growing organism in a social environ- 
ment. It begins its organization by agree- 
ing on a set of objectives relating to child 
development. These objectives may be 
specific or general, few or many. It is 
only important that they be clear and re- 
lated to child development, and that they 
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be agreed upon by the whole school staff 
as things to work toward. Some such ob- 
jectives as these? may be agreed upon: 


. Physiological and structural maturity. 
. Knowledge of powers and limitations. 
. Social acceptance of and in the group. 
. Self-direction in work. 

. Independent or creative thinking. 

. Effective interest or curiosity. 


. Ability to organize—not only specific task 
but whole problem of living. 

. Social sensitivity and co-operation in work 
and play. 

9. Intelligent tolerance. 

10. Faith in intelligent methods. 

11. Sense of proportion and of values. 

12. Sense of security. 
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The next step then is to begin the 
laborious process of getting all the parts 
of the school program to relate to those 
objectives for the whole child. The school 
program itself must become a smoothly 
working cohesive whole influencing the 
child only for the best and with contra- 
dictions within itself eliminated as far as 
possible. There will be no teaching about 
how to avoid skin diseases, for example, 
while the school athletes are exposed to 
ringworm in insanitary shower and locker 
rooms. There could be no_ teacher, 
domineering and fearsome, who would 
destroy the creditable efforts of others to 
foster self-confidence and courage. There 
could be no satisfaction from lessons on 
the prevention of disease if the morning 
inspection were omitted and an epidemic 
of measles allowed to run through the 
school. There would be no possibility of 
the physician withholding the facts dis- 
covered about the student on the physical 
examination, because of an alleged privi- 
leged communication, while the physical 
education teacher remained in ignorance 

(Continued on page 46) 


* Adopted from H. H. Giles, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 
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Posture and Carriage 


TTRACTIVENESS is that quality in a 

woman which enables her to move 
among an ever-widening circle of friends 
who admire her. Many factors contribute 
to this personal magnetism. One very 
important factor conducive to attractive- 
ness is that of posture and carriage. 


We should not use the term “posture” 
as such in the singular. We should say 
“postures” instead, because we mean that 
position of the body in any given activity 
—whether sitting, standing, walking, 
playing golf, operating the vacuum 
cleaner, washing dishes, or gardening— 
in which the body alignment is such as 
to accomplish the task with the greatest 
efficiency and the least expenditure of ef- 
fort. By carriage we mean this same ef- 
ficiency of body alignment as an individ- 
ual moves through space in walking 
through a drawing room or climbing steps 
or running for a street car. Posture and 
carriage, therefore, are not to be thought 
of as static, fixed positions. Rather, they 
are to be conceived as dynamic and ever- 
changing positions of the body, directly 
associated with the specific activity in 
which the individual is engaged. Good 
and bad postures and carriage, therefore, 
are to be judged in terms of efficiency 
for accomplishing the task in hand. 


Posture and carriage, like clothes, are 
matters of style. Let us look for a moment 
at three generations, each marked by a 
prevailing style of posture. In the days 
of our grandmothers, the stylish posture 
was called the “Grecian Bend.” The lum- 
bar curve, in the small of the back, was 
exaggerated, the feet were kept at right 
angles, one a little in advance of the 
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other, and the entire effect was one of 
stiff, uncomfortable poise. 


In the days of our mothers, a second 
style of posture and carriage prevailed. 
It was called the “Debutante Slouch,” 
an affectation following the World War. 
Everyone was supposed to be indifferent, 
disillusioned, disinterested. In fact, it 
was not stylish to be enthusiastic about 
anything. And so, the ‘Debutante Slouch” 
epitomized this careless lack of interest 
in life and its activities. It was stylish 
then to stand or to walk about with head, 
neck, and hips thrust forward so that the 
back was one continuous convex curve 
outward. It was stylish to let the hips 
lead so that no normal curve marked the 
lumbar area of the back. The shoulders 
were rounded and hunched forward in a 
sophisticated manner to emphasize bore- 
dom and indifference. 

A new style of posture and carriage 
prevails today. The modern style is an 
active and alive posture and carriage— 
the kind that makes you efficient in walk- 
ing, playing tennis, or displaying clothes. 
The attractive posture is the erect, well- 
balanced one of high head, well-devel- 
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oped chest, hips that are firm and in 
proper alignment, an abdomen that is 
fairly flat and lifted, well-shaped feet that 
point straight ahead. The attractive and 
fashionable posture is one that has an 
erect poise without tension or stiffness— 
one that expresses poise plus relaxation. 


What are the chief deviations from 
normal and attractive postures? Let us 
make a brief inventory while you check 
up on your shortcomings. 


1. Do you thrust your head and neck 
forward, chin leading, so that on your 
seventh cervical vertebra in a few years 
you will develop a dowager’s lump, that 
unsightly pad of fat at the base of your 
neck? 


2. Do you round your shoulders so 
that you look a bit hunchbacked? 


3. Do you hollow your chest, spoil- 
ing the front line of your dress entirely? 


4. Do you “throw back your shoul- 
ders” so that they are stiff, tense, and 
awkward, the shoulder tips often elevated 
to meet your ears? 


5. Does your pelvis, made by the hip 
bones, tilt so far forward that your back 
looks abnormally swayed, or does your 
pelvis tilt so far backward that all in- 
ward curve is obliterated from the lum- 
bar spine? 

6. Does your abdomen protrude so 
that your stomach is outlined in every 
garment? 


7. Do your feet supply a good founda- 
tion upon which to base your body align- 
ment? Do you toe straight ahead instead 
of the old-fashioned method of toeing 
out? Remember outer borders of the feet 
and the heels, help to preserve the in- 
tegrity of the longitudinal arch. Avoid- 
ance of high heels for daily wear helps 
to preserve the integrity of the transverse 
arch. So common have foot defects be- 
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come since sandals’ were discarded for 
outlandish foot styles that at one time 
people in England greeted each other with 
an old street saying, “’Ow’s your poor 
feet?’ So common are foot defects right 
now that we might quite appropriately 
substitute that antiquated greeting for our 
more modern “How do you do!” 


Now for a brief carriage inventory. 
Into which of the following categories do 
you fall? 

1. Do you wear heels of great height 
which cause you to walk mincingly and 
unsteadily ? 


2. Do you affect very flat brogues for 
all occasions and stride along in a defiant 
and almost belligerent manner? 


3. Do you slink and slide forward, 
your walk so self-conscious and un- 
rhythmical that your clothes seem not to 
belong to you? 


4. Do your uncorseted as well as un- 
exercised hips sway in a marked manner 
from side to side? 


5. Or do you move beautifully with 
ease and relaxed poise, all parts of the 
body in proper alignment so that people, 
looking on, feel as if you know where 
you are going and that the going makes 
you glad? 

How do good postures and carriage 
contribute to one’s personal attractive- 
ness? The hygienic values are obvious. 
We know that the proper functioning of 
all vital organs is dependent upon correct 
body alignment. Proper functioning pro- 
motes physical well-being with its pre- 
viously discussed contributions to per- 
sonal attractiveness. Equally important 
are the mental and spiritual values of 
good postures and carriage. The inter- 
relation of mind and body is admirably 
exemplified in the involuntary tendency 
to slump when one is discouraged or un- 
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happy. Practice the converse action. 
When you are discouraged or upset, stand 
tall, move with poise and relaxation, and 
observe the improvement in your mental 
well-being. 

Postures and carriage are particularly 
significant with respect to grooming, and 
surely grooming is an important phase of 
personal attractiveness. 

Clad in exactly the same outfit, what 
is it that causes one woman to be desig- 
nated as a clothes-rack and another to be 
pointed out as having a flair for wear- 
ing her clothes? Many factors enter, to 
be sure, but posture and carriage are very 
important ones. 


In the days of voluminous skirts with 
hoops and ruffles and bustles, almost any 
figure passed the test because the prevail- 
ing styles literally covered ‘“‘a multitude 
of sins” in the form of bad body con- 
tours. But fashions in dress have changed. 
To wear our clothes to the best advantage 
today, means to develop a figure attractive 
in line both in repose and in movement. 

To achieve a good figure and an at- 
tractive carriage entails an expert analysis 
of. the shortcomings and adherence to a 
carefully prescribed regime of diet and 
exercise in some cases. In all cases, it 
entails habitual practice in the mainte- 
nance of good postures and carriage. 





Hale America 


HE TIME has come to make physical 

fitness a household word instead of an 
academic expression. Our national emer- 
gency and the defense effort have brought 
home the urgency of building a nation 
of strong and healthy Americans. 

Although first attention is given to the 
fitness of men of military age, we must 
not disregard the need for a full, long- 
term program for all citizens of all ages 
and both sexes. 

President Roosevelt voiced this reality 
when he said: “The wealth of a nation 
is in the strength and health of its peo- 
ple.” The Physical Fitness Division pro- 
gram of the Office of Civilian Defense is 
the answer to the vital question, “How 
shall we make America the healthiest 
nation on earth?” 

HALE AMERICA, as the national 
physical fitness movement is called, is not 
designed to set up any standards,. but 
only to disseminate the knowledge al- 
ready compiled by the experts in the vari- 
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ous fields of health and physical culture. 
On our advisory staff is a distinguished 
list of authorities including national lead- 
ers in the fields of medicine, recreation, 
physical education and public health, who 
will co-ordinate the program to prepare 
civilian America to meet and conquer any 
challenge to our life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness. 

Our division does not propose to dupli- 
cate programs now being conducted by 
other agencies. But it does intend to 
implement, facilitate and expand con- 
structive physical fitness projects already 
in existence. This will be done through 
the nine regional offices of Civilian De- 
fense who in turn will serve the forty- 
eight state directors. From these state 
offices the information and working plans, 
plus whatever assistance is necessary from 
the national headquarters, will be fun- 
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neled down to the local community of- 
fices. 

It is in the community offices, through 
the local directors, that the HALE 
AMERICA program will be translated 
into practical reality. 

The local director must plan a pro- 
gram that reaches practically all of society 
—men and women, girls and boys—in 
schools, in the home, in industry, at work 
and at play. He must arouse in people 
the desire to participate in this program. 
He must make them aware of the need 
for such participation. He must develop 
health consciousness in the community he 
serves. He must see that opportunities 
of a wide variety are offered to answer 
the needs, the desires, and the interests 
of all. 

If these goals are to be reached, every 
existing agency must join hands to spread 
the gospel of physical fitness. Of these, 
the schools are a focal point, and they 
have a tremendous responsibility in this 
crusade. 

An enduring consciousness of the value 
of physical fitness is obtained, for the 
most part, through the teachings and 
practices of the school program. 

During the past twenty years the 
amount of time given in the school cur- 
riculum to physical education has been in- 
adequate in nearly all communities. Ex- 
tension and improvement of the modern 
program of physical education is essential 
for national welfare and physical fitness. 

If we are to remedy the present un- 
desirable situation among children and 
youth, and supplement the inadequacies 
of the present school and college organi- 
zation, we must of necessity change our 
educational viewpoint regarding the phys- 
ical development of youth. We must 
have a program that will include sufh- 

cient scheduled time, adequate facilities, 
proper equipment and supplies, and addi- 
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tional professionally trained instructors, 

It is the goal of HALE AMERICA to 
assist school administrators in planning 
and supervising supplemental activities 
that will enrich the present school cur- 
riculum in health and physical education. 

The major points of HALE AMERICA 
include: medical attention, instruction in 
first aid, and general health aids; physi- 
cal education and athletic participation; 
dietetics and nutrition. 

Schools throughout the country can do 
much to make the second objective an 
accomplished fact by close co-operation 
with local HALE AMERICA representa- 
tives in making their resources available 
to every citizen. Not only to students 
but to all non-students who want to use 
them for that worthy purpose. Because 
of their fine facilities already geared for 
use, they can provide this service better 
than any other agency. 

Their swimming pools, gymnasiums, 
and miscellaneous athletic equipment 
make up a substantial capital that can be 
profitably invested in building a healthier 
America. There should never be an hour 
when these facilities are lying idle, be- 
cause in every community there are count- 
less groups of Americans who would 
seize with enthusiasm, the opportunity to 
use the equipment so necessary for recre- 
ation and physical development. 

It is the aim of the HALE AMERICA 
directors to keep the athletic centers of 
our country running to the full capacity 
now prevalent in all defense industry. We 
want to turn out healthy citizens with as 
much efficiency as we build tanks and 
bombers. 

The American school system met the 
challenge of building a literate America, 
it will surely be as successful in helping 
to make the American people the most 
physically perfect and healthiest race on 


earth. 
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Errors in Ninth Grade Algebra’ 


N MOST SCHOOLS the percentage 
| of failures in ninth grade algebra is 
too large. The number is large in com- 
parison with the number in the average 
high school subject. All through the 
grades students hear how hard algebra is 
going to be. When they come into an 
algebra class, they come with a fear and 
a dread of both the subject and the 
teacher. This fear must be overcome be- 
fore the students are able to do the work 
of which they are capable. Much of this 
disappears with time, but the students 
continue to fail. The teacher wants to 
know the causes of failure, how to keep 
the number of failures a minimum, and 
to not lower the standards of teaching. 

In the small high schools, the teacher 
is confronted in the same class with 
students of many levels of intelligence. 
To obtain satisfactory work from the 
students of low intelligence and at the 
same time obtain satisfactory results from 
those of high intelligence is a great prob- 
lem. Students do not fail algebra gradu- 
ally, but failure is usually at some par- 
ticular point in the course. Unless 
students are studied individually by the 
teacher throughout the year and given in- 
dividual attention, many failures will oc- 
cur that might have been prevented. The 
teacher should know when a student 
reaches one of his danger spots and must 
not delay in giving assistance. Each 
situation will require its particular method 
of assistance. In general, it requires re- 
view of the previous work necessary for 
mastery of the present situation and to 
attack it with understanding instead of 
mechanically with the student doing as 
much of the suggesting as possible to 
avoid a loss of interest. When a student 
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Taylorsville, Kentucky 


reaches an exercise that he does not under- 
stand, it is hard for him to go back to 
work that he has already studied and 
probably does not understand any too well 
and make intelligent use of it to meet his 
present needs. If the period of lack of 
understanding lasts a few days, the 
student often finds that he is unable to 
cope with the immediate topic alone how- 
ever hard he tries. This is a point where 
interest is lost and where the student is 
tempted to give up entirely. If the period 
is extended a little longer, in many cases, 
the teacher’s help is useless; the student 
cannot understand. 

The writer made a study of the errors 
made by ninth grade algebra students 
with this purpose: To determine the most 
frequent errors made in ninth grade 
algebra. This could help a teacher by 
showing some of the points at which 
students find algebra hard to understand. 
As the writer had found that past stu- 
dents had difficulty with addition and 
subtraction of directed numbers, there was 
a further purpose: To determine the value 
of rules for addition and subtraction of 
directed numbers. 

This study was made in the Taylors- 
ville High School, Taylorsville, Kentucky, 
during the school year 1937-1938. For 
the phase of the study dealing with addi- 


tion and subtraction, the students were 





* Based upon my unpublished master of arts thesis, 
Colorado State College of Education, Greely, Colo- 
rado, 1938. 
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equated by means of their IQ determined 
from the Terman Group Test of Mental 
Ability.*' All variables were eliminated 
as far as possible. Two groups of twenty- 
four students each were used. The stu- 
dents had the same teacher, used the 
same text, and had the same classroom. 
Each group studied addition and sub- 
traction in the same manner with one ex- 
ception: Group II made use of the rules 
as presented in the text to aid them in 
their work, and Group I did not make 
use of the rules at any time. 

The mean IQ? was 91.2 for Group I 
and 92 for Group II; the range was 35 
for Group I and 51 for Group II; and the 
standard deviation was 12.04 for Group 
I and 14.40 for Group II. Some of the 
Statistics are not so meaningful due to the 
small number of available cases. There 
was a total of twenty cases. 

The two groups were taught by a com- 
bination of the individual instruction 
method, the group instruction method, 
and recitations with daily assignments. 
The text used was by Wells and Hart, 
First Progressive Algebra.® Both groups 
studied each unit in succession as pre- 
sented in the text. There was an attempt 
to make the work as nearly as possible 
like the work in the average classroom. 

When the topic of addition and sub- 
traction of directed numbers was reached, 
each group was taught by concrete exam- 
ples as much as possible. The ther- 
mometer, profit and loss, directions, the 
number scale, counting, and weights were 
found useful. Group II was taught in 
the same way as Group I except when 
understanding appeared to be established, 
Group II was shown how the problems 
followed certain rules. Group II then 
used the following rules to a large ex- 
tent: (1) When adding two numbers 
having like signs, add the absolute values 





* See page 50 for notes. 
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and prefix the common sign; (2) when 
adding two numbers having unlike signs, 
find the difference between the absolute 
values and prefix the sign of the larger; 
and (3) when subtracting two numbers, 
change the sign of the subtrahend and 
add. The background for addition and 
subtraction had been firmly established 
before the rules in the text were reached 
by the students. Since they were not 
mentioned early in the unit, Group I had 
no desire to use the rules when they were 
reached in the text. The students thought 
they already understood the problems. 
Once they were explained to Group II 
and after the students had a few short 
drills in using the rules, Group II wanted 
to use the rules and used them regularly. 
A mastery test was given at the time 
of apparent mastery of the topic. It was 
made up of twelve short problems in ad- 
dition and twelve in subtraction that 
were typical of these operations. The 
errors made showed that some of the stu- 
dents had not mastered the topic. The 
unit of multiplication and division was 
begun; but for a period of from ten to 
fifteen minutes each day for the next ten 
days, remedial instruction was given each 
group at the beginning of each class 
period. Group II used rules in their 
remedial work, and Group I did not. At 
the end of three months, without further 
remedial work, the same test was given 
again. The errors made by each group 
on each test, by the upper 30 per cent in 
intelligence, the middle 40 per cent, and 
the lower 30 per cent were recorded. 
During the school year, a test was given 
after each unit was completed. The Bres- 
lich Algebra Survey Test, First Semester, 
Form B,* was given at the close of the 
first semester. The Columbia Research 
Bureau Algebra Test, Test 2, Form A,’ 
was given at the end of the second semes- 
ter. The errors made on the eleven unit 
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tests and the two semester tests were 
classified under sixteen headings for the 
following: The total thirteen tests, the 
unit tests given during the first three 
months of school, the unit tests during the 
second three months, the unit tests dur- 
ing the last three months, and each of the 
semester tests. The errors were recorded 
for the upper 30 per cent in intelligence, 
the middle 40 per cent, and the lower 30 
per cent. 

There are a few thoughts in this study 
that might be of some value. The lower 
30 per cent of the students in intelligence 
made 40.8 per cent of the errors or about 
twice the number made by the upper 30 
per cent. At the beginning of the school 
year, by the use of intelligence tests, the 
teacher is better able to learn which stu- 
dents will probably need the most indi- 
vidual attention. During the periods of 
three months each, errors in multiplica- 
tion and division of directed numbers 
showed a relative increase, errors in form- 
ing equations decreased, and other classes 
of errors did not show any definite change. 
On the eleven unit tests and two semes- 
ter tests three groups of errors contained 
66.3 per cent of the total 1343. Errors 
in the four fundamental algebraic opera- 
tions were 39.5 per cent of the total; they 
were grouped as follows: Addition, 12.7 
per cent; subtraction, 11.0 per cent; multi- 
plication, 9.2 per cent; and division, 6.6 
per cent. Errors in forming equations 
from verbal problems were 17.4 per cent 
of the total, and 9.4 per cent of the errors 
were in substitution which included 
arithmetical errors. Some students will 
usually have difficulty with directed num- 
bers. When the unit is studied is the time 
for complete mastery of directed numbers. 
To depend on students learning this topic 
later means that many of them will never 
learn it and will hardly be able to do 
future work in algebra with assurance. 
Rules do not appear to aid students in 
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addition and subtraction. The tendency 
is that they hinder rather than aid. The 
addition and subtraction tests of twelve 
problems each that were given, repeated 
after drill, and repeated later without 
further drill, the unit tests, and the semes- 
ter tests showed approximately the same 
number of errors for each group in addi- 
tion but showed that Group I which used 
no rules made only 41.2 per cent of the 
errors in subtraction. Group I retained 
the unit better as shown by the test when 
given without special drill. Of the total 
errors other than addition and subtrac- 
tion, each group made about half; Group 
I made 48.9 per cent. The tendency 
shown is that understanding and meaning 
should be taught and not mechanical 
usage. 

Algebra may be useful in developing 
self-confidence, in broadening the con- 
ception of number, in lengthening the 
span of attention, in developing a more 
systematic way of doing other things, and 
in making the everyday handling of num- 
bers easier. If it is useful for these pur- 
poses, a knowledge of how to handle 
verbal problems is necessary. Forming 
equations from verbal problems requires 
thought. This may be a type of thinking 
that some of the students are not familiar 
with. Skill in solving verbal problems 
can be developed through reasoning and 
by giving meaning and understanding to 
methods of solution. Verbal problems 
supply interest and a motive. Their 
solution gives the student an inward 
pleasure that can make algebra a favorite 
subject; but the student, working alone, 
must first meet with some success before 
he can experience this pleasure and have 
a resulting desire to find out what algebra 
really is. 

The writer believes that the unit of 
directed numbers is sometimes given an 
insufficient amount of time. Because the 
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Department of Classroom Teachers 


Comes to Kentucky 











MISS MARGERY H. ALEXANDER, 
Southeastern Regional Director of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers. 


HE DEPARTMENT of Classroom 

Teachers of the National Education 
Association will hold a regional confer- 
ence on the campus of the University of 
Kentucky on Saturday, March 28, 1942. 
Miss Margery H. Alexander, Southeastern 
Regional Director of this organization, 
will be in charge of the program. 


Miss Alexander was elected to the vice- 
presidency of the Department at the Mil- 
waukee meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association in July, 1940, and was 
chosen Southeastern Regional Director at 
the Convention in Boston in’ 1941. She 
is a graduate of the University of Ken- 
tucky, has taught in the public schools 
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of Ashland, Kentucky, and Mecklenburg 
County, North Carolina, and is at present 
a member of the teaching staff of the 
Charlotte, North Carolina school system. 

Appearing on the program of the con- 
vention in Lexington will be persons of 
such prominence as Mrs. Myrtle Hooper 
Dahl, president of the National Educa- 
tion Association; Dr. Donald DuShane, 
executive secretary of the Commission for 
the Defense of Democracy through Edu- 
cation; Miss C. Marguerite Morse, vice- 
president of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers; and Dr. John W. Brooker, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
Kentucky. 





Southeastern Regional 
Conference 


Theme: “The Protection of Democracy 
Through Education” 


Saturday, March 28 


10:00 a. m. GENERAL MEETING 

PLACE: Bluegrass Room, Student Union 
Building. 

PRESIDING: Margery H. Alexander. 

INVOCATION: Hayes Farish, Pastor, Wood- 
land Christian Church, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. 

GREETINGS: H. L. Donovan, President, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 

GREETINGS: T. O. Hall, President, Kentucky 
Education Association; and Superintendent 
of Schools, Greenville, Kentucky. 

ApprEss: “Protecting Education Through 
Professional § Organizations,” § Myrtle 
Hooper Dahl, President, National Edu- 
cation Association; Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. 
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11:00 a. m. DISCUSSION GROUPS 


Group I. “The Organization and Function 
of Local, District, and State Classroom 
Teachers Organization.” 

PLACE: Football Room, Student Union 
Building. 

CHAIRMAN: C. Marguerite Morse, Vice- 
President, Department of Classroom 
Teachers, National Education Associa- 
tion; Clearwater, Florida. 

SECRETARY: Sara Margaret Land, La- 
fayette School, Lexington, Kentucky. 


PARTICIPANTS: Myrtle Hooper Dahl; 
Gwendolyn F. Teal, President, Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, Western 
District, North Carolina Education As- 
sociation; Asheville, North Carolina; 
Morton Walker, duPont Manual Train- 
ing High School, Louisville, Kentucky; 
Phares E. Reeder, President, West Vir- 
ginia State Classroom Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Dunbar, West Virginia; Sam 
Wood, Secretary, Georgia Department 
of Classroom Teachers, Atlanta, 
Georgia; Mary Hurt, President, Mem- 
phis Education Association, Memphis, 
Tennessee. 


Group II. “The Improvement of Instructional 

Service—Our Responsibility.” 

PLACE: Room 205, Student Union Build- 
ing. 

CHAIRMAN: John W. Brooker, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Depart- 
ment of Education, Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky. 


SECRETARY: Louise Willson, University 
School, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington. 

PARTICIPANTS: Sarah Rogers, Frankfort 
High School, Frankfort, Kentucky; 
Virginia C. Lewis, Secretary, West Vir- 
ginia State Classroom Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Keyser, West Virginia; Ethel 
Perkins, Past President of the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers of the 
North Western District, Lexington, 
North Carolina; Joyce E. Pritchard, 
Demonstration School, Florida State 
College for Women, Tallahassee, 
Florida; J. D. Williams, Director, Uni- 
versity School, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky; Nan Lacy, Su- 
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MRS. MYRTLE HOOPER DAHL, 
president of the National Education As- 
Sociation. 


pervisor of Elementary Education, Lex- 
ington City Schools, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. 


Group III. “Schools and the Crisis.” 

PLACE: Room 204, Student Union Build- 
ing. 

CHAIRMAN: W. P. King, Executive Secre- 
tary, Kentucky Education Association, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

SECRETARY: Catherine Dunne, Lexington 
Junior High School, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. 

PARTICIPANTS: Beatrice Denmark, Train- 
ing School, Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, South Carolina; Junius Allison, 
Past President, North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, Asheville, 
North Carolina; James B. Mool, 
Miami Public Schools, Miami, Florida; 
M. E. Ligon, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington; Virginia White James, Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, Knoxville, 
Tennessee; Ralph Ramsey, Secretary, 
Georgia Education Association, Atlanta, 
Georgia; Gertrude Roberts, Director, 
West Virginia State Classroom Teach- 
ers Association, Huntington, West 
Virginia. 
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MR. JOHN W. BROOKER, Superin- DR. DONALD DuSHANE, Executive 
tendent of Public Instruction. Secretary of the Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy through Education. 


Group IV. “Problems in Teacher Education.” 12:30 p. m. LUNCHEON 
PLACE: Room 23a-b, Student Union PLACE: Bluegrass Room, Student Union 


Building. _ Building. 

CHAIRMAN: Annie Laurie McDonald, PRESIDING: William S. Taylor, Dean, Col- 
President, North Carolina Department lege of Education, University of Kentucky, 
of Classroom Teachers, Hickory, North Lexington. 

Carolina. INvocATION: W. P. King. 


SECRETARY: Charlotte Thomas, University 


of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 1:30 p. m. AFTERNOON SESSION 


ParTICIPANTS: T. E. Cochran, Head, De- PLacE: Bluegrass Room, Student Union 
partment of Education, Centre College, Building. ; : 
Danville, Kentucky; Ethel Keyser, REPORTS: (5 minutes each) Chairmen of 
Vice-President, West Virginia State Discussion Groups. ; 
Classroom Teachers Association, Beck- Appress: “A Ohallenge to the Teaching 
ley, West Virginia; Ann Sutherland, Profession.” 

Cincinnati, Ohio; Ercelle Bennett, SUMMARY AND EVALUATION OF THE CON- 
Demonstration School, Radford Col- FERENCE: R. E. Jaggers, Director of 
lege, Radford, Virginia; Katy V. An- Teacher Training and Certification, De- 
thony, President, Department of Class- partment of Education, Frankfort, Ken- 
room ‘Teachers, National Education tucky. 

Association, Richmond, Virginia; Sara CLOSING STATEMENT: Margery H. Alex- 
Rives, Supervisor of Elementary Edu- ander. 

cation, Covington, Kentucky; Mabel 

Rudicell, Western Kentucky State TOUR OF THE BLUEGRASS 


Teachers College, Bowling Green, At the close of the conference, if the weather 
Kentucky; Frances M. Kenney, Vice- is favorable, the out-of-state guests will be 
President, Chicago Teachers Federa- taken to some of the famous horse farms in 
tion, Chicago, Illinois. the Bluegrass. 
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LOCAL SPONSORS OF THE 
CONFERENCE 


CENTRAL KENTUCKY EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 
Mr. H. A. Cocanougher, President 
Dr. R. E. Jaggers, Secretary 
FAYETTE ‘COUNTY TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
Mr. Lewis Thompson, President 
Miss Sara Margaret Land, Secretary 
LEXINGTON TEACHERS CLUB 
Mrs. Grace Cramer Webber, President 
Miss Catherine Dunne, Secretary 
Kappa DELTA PI 
Miss Louise Willson, President 
Miss Charlotte Thomas, Secretary 
PHI DELTA KAPPA 


Dr. Virgil F. Payne, President 
Mr. Louis Clifton, Secretary 





January 16, 1942. 
To the Classroom Teachers of Kentucky: 


I wish to give you a cordial invitation 
to attend a conference of the Department 
of Classroom Teachers of the National 
Education Association which will be held 
at the University of Kentucky on Satur- 
day, March 28, 1942. 

This meeting will be attended by repre- 
sentatives from the Southeastern region 
and will be under the direction of Miss 
Margery H. Alexander, who is the presi- 
dent of the Southeastern group. The 
meetings will be held in Memorial Hall. 


A splendid program has been arranged. 
Important topics will be discussed. The 
teachers of Kentucky are hosts to those of 
other southeastern states. I sincerely 
trust that you may attend. 


Very truly yours, 
J. W. BROOKER, 
Superintendent, Public Instruction. 


JWB/mls 
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Department of Classroom 
Teachers Meeting 


By T. O. HALL, 


President, 
Kentucky Education Association 


HE IMPORTANCE of the classroom 
T teacher in the general scheme of edu- 
cation is beginning to be recognized as it 
has not been so recognized in the past. 
Whether concerning administration, cur- 
riculum, or finance, the great majority of 
the movements in education during the 
last decade have been centered about 
situations in which the classroom teacher 
has been directly involved. More and 
more are school administrators and super- 
visors coming to realize that the success- 
ful conduct of any system of schools, 
large or small, depends primarily upon 
the training, loyalty, ability, and demon- 
strated leadership of the classroom teach- 
ers in the system; and not upon fine build- 
ings and adequate physical facilities for 
learning, important as these are. 

It is, therefore, with singular pleasure 
that I, as president of the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association, representing some 13,- 
000 classroom teachers in Kentucky, not 
only welcome to our state the Department 
of Classroom Teachers for its meeting in 
Lexington, March 28th, but I earnestly 
urge that every classroom teacher in Ken- 
tucky attend this meeting if at all possi- 
ble, together with their superintendents, 
principals, and supervisors. Certainly, I 
think school administrators whose schools 
are located at too great a distance from 
Lexington to permit reaching the city by 
leaving home Saturday morning should 
dismiss their schools on Friday afternoon 
in time for all to attend the opening of 
the meeting on Saturday. 

The Kentucky Education Association 
with the hearty approval of school ad- 
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ministrators in the State has concerned 
itself with two problems directly affect- 
ing the classroom teacher. First, it led 
the united forces of education in a suc- 
cessful campaign for the passage of an 
amendment to the constitution of Ken- 
tucky which will, to some extent, at 
least make possible relief financially to 
certain districts in the State whose teach- 
ers have been compelled to teach at piti- 
ably poor salaries. Second, the Kentucky 
Education Association has undertaken to 
solve the transportation problem which 
has absorbed necessarily much of the 
funds that rightfully should go toward in- 
creased salaries for teachers. 

In these efforts the Kentucky Education 
Association called freely upon the class- 
room teachers of the State for active sup- 
port and leadership, and this support was 
actively and freely given. The Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers of the Na- 
tional Education Association will find in 
Kentucky a host of classroom teachers 
who have the ability to see their prob- 
lems as they affect the whole school prob- 
lem and the loyalty and solidarity to stand 
unselfishly for the interests of Kentucky’s 
boys and girls. 





January 9, 1942. 
My dear Colleagues: 

The Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers of the National Education Association 
will hold its meeting on the campus of 
the University of Kentucky on March 
28th. This should be a very interesting 
and stimulating professional meeting. 
Hundreds of Kentucky teachers and ad- 
ministrators should avail themselves of 
the opportunity of attending this pro- 
gram. I am extending to you an invita- 
tion to be present at Memorial Hall, 
Saturday morning, March 28th, for this 
program. Miss Margery Alexander, 
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Southeastern Regional Director of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers, will 
be in charge of this meeting. 

Cordially yours, 


H. L. DONOVAN, 
President. 





Bands and Orchestras 
(Continued from page 14) 


financed by the Association, are secured 
for these meetings. 


GROWTH 


Prior to 1931 there were approximately 
40 bands and orchestras in the state. There 
are now more than 200 affecting some 
8,000 children. This growth is note- 
worthy and deserves commendation. 

Statistics, compiled by George A. 
Wedge, Dean of the Institute of Musical 
Art of the Julliard School of Music, show 
an increase of 75% in the study of in- 
strumental music in the public schools 
throughout the country since 1934. 

At this meeting, a rising vote of thanks 
was given to Mr. Louis Clifton, Director 
of the Department of Extension, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky for his untiring in- 
terest in the promotion of instrumental 
music in the State of Kentucky. 

The following band and orchestra 
numbers selected for use in the Music 
Festival this year are: 


BANDS 
Class A—Dedication, Frangkiser 
Class B—Au Pays Lorrain Overture, Balay 
Class C—Aurora Overture, Yoder 
Class D—Cardinal Overture, Johnson 
Class E—Olympia Overture, Zamecnik 


ORCHESTRAS 
Class A—Czech Rhapsody, Weinberger 
Class B—Gypsy Trail Overture, Fischel 
Class C—Menuetto from Fifth Symphony, 
Schubert-W eaver 
Class D-E—Petite Bouree, Deprosse-Issac 
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C. E. DUDLEY 


HEN THE FIRST of our teachers retires 

on July ist, it will be most interesting 
to hear the many stories told of long 
and valiant service. One who has had 
an unusual service record is C. E. Dud- 
ley, Superintendent-Emeritus, Henderson, 
Kentucky. When Mr. Dudley retires, he 
will have completed sixty years of active 
service as a teacher. 

In the neighborhood of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, in the year 1882 this unusual 
service record was started. From that 
year until 1891, Mr. Dudley remained 
in Indiana where he taught at Garrett, 
served as principal of the Ossian school, 
attended Indiana State Normal, Terre 
Haute, and finished his A.B. degree at 
Taylor University, Fort Wayne. He also 
did graduate study at the University of 
Chicago. 

In 1891, he went to Corydon, Kentucky, 
as superintendent, and remained there in 
that capacity for eight years. In 1899, 
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the second four-year high school in Chris- 
tian County was put into operation by 
him, and in Earlington in 1909, he set 
into operation another four-year ac- 
credited high school. Then in 1921, this 
educator accepted the position of Superin- 
tendent of the Henderson City Schools 
and remained there until 1941 when he 
became Superintendent-Emeritus. At the 
present time, he is acting as supervisor 
of the grades. 

Much of the present educational set-up 
has been observed by Mr. Dudley. In 
fact, he attended the first K. E. A. con- 
vention in Louisville and has been an 
active member of the K. E. A. for many 
years. 

The following are a few of the many 
educational duties which have been per- 
formed by Mr. Dudley: President of the 
Second District Education Association 
which he helped to organize, member of 
the first City Superintendents division of 
the K. E. A., member of the State Board 
of Special Education, active member of 
the N. E. A. for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury, member of its Delegate Assembly, 
and on the Resolutions Committee of the 
N. E. A. 

Although his life in the field of educa- 
tion has been most active and productive, 
he has not neglected his local obligations. 
For the welfare of the community, he has 
been a lifelong member of the Methodist 
Church, where he served as a steward for 
many years, Sunday School Superintend- 
ent, Chairman of the Sunday School Board 
of the Louisville Conference for ten 
years, member of the Layman Board of 
the Conference, District Lay Leader, mem- 
ber of the Red Cross Board of Henderson 
County, Chairman of the Red Cross Roll 
Call in Henderson County, and President 
of the Rotary Club. His has been a life 
well spent in a royal service and a hope- 
ful outlook. 
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Counties Superintendents 
BOONE D. H. Norris 
BOYLE H. A. Cocanougher 
BRECKINRIDGE..........-------0e0e0-----0-+ Hobart Hines 
FULTON J. C. Lawson 
GRANT M. J. Belew 
HENDERSON........- Martin Roberts 
LIVINGSTON..........------ Mrs. Mamie Y. Ferguson 
MADISON J. D. Hamilton 
MARION Hugh C. Spalding 
McLEAN O. W. Wallace 
MUHLENBERG Robert H. Shaver 
OHIO. Warren Peyton 
OLDHAM J. W. Selph 
i, George E. Sapp 
WASHINGTON............-------20-++ J. F. McWhorter 
Independent Districts Superintendent 
CLAY. J. Edgar Pride 
FRANKLIN James T. Carman 
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Independent Districts Superintendent 





























GEORGETOWN J. W. Lancaster 
HODGENVILLE Marshall E. Hearin 
HorsE CAVE W. B. Owen 
KUTTAWA B. G. Moore 
LAWRENCEBURG... C. O. Ryan 
LIVERMORE..........-- W. C. Oakley 
MADISONVILLE Harper Gatton 
oc, TNT J. W. Caplinger 
Be ane L. C. Winchester 
SEBREE Fred Poore 
SOMERSET CiTy SCHOOLS............ P. H. Hopkins 
WILLIAMSBURG.. J. B. Jones 
Louisville School Principal 
Wo. R. BELKNAP...........-..---- Adelaide Seekamp 
K. E. A. Pledge Superintendent 
a ei: ne R. B. Cartmell 
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100% Cities 
Hopkinsville 
Maysville 


DeKoven 


Glendale 
100% Schools 


Danville 
East End Consolidated 


Irvine 
Irvine High 


100% Schools (Cont'd) 


DeKoven Elementary 


Glendale Consolidated 


100% Schools (Cont'd) 
Junction City 

Junction City High 
Morganfield 

Grove Center Elementary 

Hite Elementary 
Paducah 


Hanifan 





Book Reviews 


THE MANUAL OF STANDARDS, a 
sixty-four page booklet containing information 
on how to judge the reliability of a corre- 
spondence school has just been published by 
the ‘National Home Study Council, Washing- 
ton, D. C. This booklet is of interest to high 
school principals, teachers, and vocational ad- 
visers, who desire to be of assistance to their 
graduating students and others in choosing 
reputable home study schools. It contains a 
list of all correspondence schools approved by 
the Council to date. A copy of this valuable 
publication will be sent, without cost, to any- 
one requesting same from The National Home 
Study Council, 839 Seventeenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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THE AMERICAN WAY, by Gertrude Van 
Duyn Southworth and John Van Duyn South- 
worth. Published by Iroquois Publishing 
Company, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. For Grades 
6-12. List Price. 

It would be well for every man, woman, and 
child of America to become familiar with the 
contents of this book. It shows how out 
American democracy developed, what it stands 
for, what it gives to all people living under 
its rule, and what we owe our government in 
return. 

Furthermore it will make the people of this 
country realize that if our form of government 
is to survive and prosper, they should know 
and understand the underlying principles of 
the American Way of Life. 
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THE AMERICAN WAY 


By Southworth and Southworth 


A VALUABLE CONTRIBUTION TO OUR COUNTRY IN ITS HOUR OF TRIAL 


If our form of government is to survive and prosper, it is necessary now, more than 
ever, that the people of our land have a deep and sympathetic understanding of 
the basic principles of our American way of life. 

THE AMERICAN WAY shows how our American Democracy has developed from 
the days of the Mayflower to 1942; what it stands for; the advantages it offers to 
all who live under its flag; and what we, in turn, owe our government. 

This is a book which every student in grades six through twelve should own and be 

Furthermore, tthese students should be encouraged to 
One of the greatest contributions which schools can 

make at the present moment is to be sure that every citizen of the United States 

has a thorough understanding of why we are fighting to defend our American 


Net Price, $.96, f.0.b. shipping point. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 





Atlanta Dallas 











Publishers’ Representatives 
In Kentucky 


ALLYN AND BACON—Mr. Norman D. Hark- 
ness, Lexington, Ky., P. O. Box 1012. 
AMERICAN Book ComMPANY—Raymond C. 
Hornback, Rt. 4, Louisville, Ky. 
Miss Mary Swain, 230 N. Third St., 
Danville, Kentucky. 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland, 
Kentucky. 
CapMus Books—T. W. Vinson, Room 910 
Republic Building, Louisville, Kentucky. 
THE COMMONWEALTH SCHOOL PUBLISHING 
Company—Mr. W. B. Ward, Ft. 
Thomas, Kentucky. 
THE EcoNomMy CompaNny—C. E. Hauer 
Somerset, Kentucky. 
GINN & COoMPANY—Mr. Judson Harmon, 
Whitley City, Kentucky. 

D. C. HEATH & COMPANY—Mr. Fred Mutch- 
ler, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY—Mr. Thomas 

O. Williams, Alexandria, Kentucky. 
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IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. E. M. 
Hume, 2086 Neil Avenue, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY—J._ T. 
Miracle, 500 Jackson Street, George- 
town, Kentucky. 

LaiwLaAw BROTHERS—Mr. Norman D. Hark- 
ness, P. O. Box 1012, Lexington, Ky. 

LYONS AND CARNAHAN—Mg. Elmer Barker, 
Winchester, Kentucky. 

MACMILLAN COMPANY—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, 
1828 Nicholasville Road, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

THE McCorMICK-MATHERS COMPANY—Leon- 
ard A. Prowant, Kevil, Kentucky. 

RAND MCNALLy & Co.—Mr. Roy Worthing- 
ton, 126 Cherokee Pk., Lexington, Ky. 

A. J. Nystrom & Co.—Mr. R. C. Gibson, 
2618 South Fifth St., Louisville, Ky. 

Row, PETERSON & COMPANY—Mr. H. L. 
Smith, 113 Kennedy Ct., Louisville, Ky. 

Scott FORESMAN AND COMPANY—Mr. F. A. 
Tice, 623 South Wabash, Chicago, III. 

SILVER-BURDETT CO.—Mr. French A. Mag- 
gard, 394 Lindsey Street, Frankfort, Ky. 
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Greyhound Does 


Double Dil 














on America’s Highways to Victory | 


Greyhound is carrying on two jobs as its part in 
America’s war effort—serving both the armed forces 
and the civilian army. Selectees are starting off to 
military life by Super-Coach and returning home on 
leave as full-fledged soldiers the same way. Special 
troop movements, too, are being made by bus. 


On the civilian front, Greyhound is moving workers 
wherever new war jobs call them—getting farmers to 
market, teachers and students to school—making travel 
for business or needed recreation possible for all— 
saving car-wear and money for individuals—saving 
precious fuel, rubber and metals for the nation! 


2 . tall 


GREYHOUND 


TH'S BRINGS DEFENSE MAP OF AMERICA 

Just off the press—lithographed in full colors—fit for 

g. Shows principal Army, Navy, Marine camps 

and bases . . . gives information on military insignia, 

rank of officers and men. For your free copy, mail 

coupon to Greyhound Travel . Lime- 
stone St., Lexington, Ky. 





ureau, 801 


Name 





Addr 
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WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. John 
L. Graham, Owensboro, Kentucky. 

THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY—Mtr. Lee 
McClain, Bardstown, Kentucky. 

WorLD Book ENCYCLOPEDIA—Mr. Harty A, 
Wilk, 3914 Harding Place, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

Mrs. Ellen Loudenslager, 168 Brae Drive, 
Lexington, Kentucky. (Central Ken. 
tucky). 

Wor_p Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 
4173 Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 





Health Education 
(Continued from page 30) 

of the handicap and offers a program con- 
trary to this student’s best interest, or 
while the girl’s counselor did not know 
that the cause of study failure was 
dysmenorrhea. The school program itself 
will become an integrated whole. Its 
parts will all mesh. They will all have 
the same purpose—the development of 
the student. 

This eventual development in health 
education is not beyond attainment. It is 
more complicated than it seems here be- 
cause in this discussion no detailed ac- 
count was given of the many health serv- 
ices which are performed for the students 
by school personnel other than the teach- 
ers. But the integrated program is attain- 
able. It requires a personnel trained in 
the functional biology of the human 
being, aware and understanding of social 
movements as they relate to the health of 
the individual, and skilled in the use of 
the best of educational method. It seeks 
to apply science to student life for pur- 
poses recognized and felt by the student. 
And it depends for its success upon the 
willingness of the many adults involved 
to make the student their first concern, 
regardless of what traditional compatt- 
ments that may shatter, or what new ad- 
ministrative or teaching patterns it may 
establish. 
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How you can get a $50 loan 
at a total cost of $4.54 


OULD a cash loan help you this month? You can 
get a Household loan to tide yourself over at rea- 
sonable cost. Suppose you borrow $50. The charges on 
3 $50 loan repaid in six monthly instalments of $9.09 
each come to only $4.54. Or, if you wish smaller pay- 
ments, you may repay in twelve instalments of $4.88 
each. 
Borrow on your note 
You may apply for any amount shown in the table. You 
need no endorsers or guarantors because you borrow 
on your simple promise to repay. We do not question 
friends or school authorities about your credit. You get 
your loan simply and privately. Please apply for your 
loan at the nearest Household Finance office. Or send 
the coupon for full information about borrowing by mail. 
To help families stretch their dollars Household pub- 
lishes a series of practical booklets on money manage- 
ment and better buymanship. Leading schools and 
colleges use these publications in their home economics 
classes. Ask for sample copies. 





























FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 
CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 
6 12 15 18 
bayments | payments | payments | payments 
$ 25 $ 4.54 $ 2.44 
50 9.09 4.88 
75 13.63 7.33 $ 6.07 $ 5.24 
100 18.18 9.77 8.10 .99 
125 22.72 12.21 10.12 $73 
150 27.26 14.65 12.14 10.48 
200 36.35 19.54 16.19 3: 
250 45.44 24.42 20.24 1h a7 
300 54.53 29.31 24.29 20.96 
Payments include charges at Household’s rate of 244% per 
month. This rate is less than the maximum prescribed by the 
Kentucky Small Loan Law. 











Personal Loans—$10 to $300 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE. 
 Chrporition, Incorporated — 


LOCALLY eens HOUSEHOLD FINANCE OFFICES IN THE 
3 CITIES LISTED BELOW 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., Fourth Floor, Starks Building 
Phone: Jackson 4291 
CINCINNATI, O. 
Household Finance Corp. 
3rd Fl., 3rd & Main Bldg. 14th Floor, Carew Tower 
Phone: 3-3137 Phone: Main 1585 


Call at or phone the nearest Far egy ing or mail “3 coupon 
to nearest office. All be by mail. 


FREE Booklet and A Blank 
Mail this coupon whether you wish an immediate loan or not. 


You never know when this rg will come in handy. If loan 
is wanted now, state amount desir 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 
Household Finance Corp. 








HousEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Incorporated KSJ 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 

Please mail me free copy of your brochure: “‘How to Get a Teacher 
Loan on Household’s Special Payment Plan.” I understand this 
request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 
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The Role of Physical Education 
(Continued from page 27) 

dency coupled with the love of good food 
and plenty of it does not auger well for 
the future. We are getting fat and lazy, 
the two go together, and a projected pro- 
gram of setting-up exercises will not pro- 
vide the cure. If we are too lazy to walk 
to the corner for our loaf of bread, we 
will soon forget our daily dozen. I would 
propose the thesis that only a change in 
our philosophy of life will do the job. 
Despite the fact that we know better we 
are so concerned about getting such a 
large number of things done that we 
haven't time to keep ourselves in “top 
shape.” We can’t spare the time to in- 
dulge in vigorous recreative activity. We 
have now been at this regime so long 
that any change will call for a sacrifice 
and we don’t want to make sacrifices even 
if we are convinced that carrying around 
from fifteen to thirty and more extra 
pounds a day makes us tired. 

A campaign of propaganda may help 
to wake us up but along with such a cam- 
paign must come definite opportunities 
offered by our professional workers in co- 
operation with our program of general 
education. Such a program will involve 
the operation of our school plants over 
extended periods, in some instances 
eighteen to twenty-four hours a day, par- 
ticularly in communities where defense 
industries exist. Not only must we have 
facilities available but leadership must be 
on the job to promote, to organize, to 
co-operate, to direct. Shops in our school 
plants in many places are operating 
twenty-four hours a day with govern- 
mental aid, why not for purposes of 
physical education and recreation? For 
civilian morale, it is highly important that 
recreative opportunities be offered those 
in industry whose working hours are ab- 
normal. Here again it is essential that 


professional people study the situation 
47 








FREE MAP 


















Showing where history began in America, 
this beautiful map in- 17 x 22 inch size in 
full color on heavy paper is yours for the 
asking! We will send with it an official 1942 
New Mexico State Highway Map and a copy 
of our beautiful new booklet, the Land of 
Enchantment—with new kodachromes that 
show the color and contrast of New Mexico. 
With these as your guides, you are on ‘your 
way to extra pleasure and new delights this 
summer. You can plan new adventures and 
strange thrills for your western trip, and be 
sure of seeing the things you shouldn’t think 
of missing. Mail the coupon below, today, 
and get the complete story! 


STATE; TOURIST BUREAU, 
Room 870, State Capitol, Santa Fe, N. M. 

Please send free: (0 Adventure Map 
0 1942 Highway Map: 0 New Booklet 


Name 





Address 
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with a view to determining needs and 
providing a program based on those 
needs. Further, if our ultimate purposes 
are to be realized due consideration must 
be given to social as well as to physical 
fitness. 


Summary. We have reached a point in 
our national thinking on matters related 
to defense when each profession must 
examine closely what its contributions are 
and may be, where each must see that its 
leadership is competent to handle the 
job, and where each must look to the fu- 
ture and lay plans for what is to come 
after the present emergency. 


It would appear that our political 
leaders in this emergency have failed to 
realize the importance of physical and 
social fitness in their general plan. But 
we must recognize that democracy often 
works very slowly particularly when con- 
certed action is lacking. The fields which 
we represent here, those that have as 
their special concern the complete health 
and well being of the nation must there- 
fore join forces in developing a program 
that shall be adequate not only for the 
emergency but that shall have regard for 
the years to come. Only by concerted ac- 
tion and constant drive can we hope to 
create the opportunity for the favorable 
consideration of a plan of action which 
seems imperative if we are to realize the 
fulfillment of our ideals. 


New Books 


GINN & COMPANY 
French Story Book Grammar 
D. C. HEATH & Co. 
Our Economic Problems 
IROQUOIS PUBLISHING Co. 
The American Way 
Row, PETERSON & Co. 
Social Studies and the American Way of Life 
Runaway Home 
Engine Whistles 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PREsS 
The Country School 
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Here’s the sert of comment 
that makes hotel-keeping 
fun. It?s from a recent 


guest— 


¢67'0 me, the heart-warming hos- 
piality of The Brown is a very real 
expression of the spirit of the South. 
Each visit I am charmed again by 
the excellence of service and cuisine. 
My congratulations to you and 
your splendid staff.99 


* 


HAROLD E. HARTER 





LOUISVILLE, KENTUCK 


The BROWN HOTEL 
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Errors in Ninth Grade Algebra 
(Continued from page 37) 


problems are short, the teacher and the 
students may be deceived by thinking the 
unit has been mastered when it has not. 
As directed numbers must be used 
throughout the year, the unit must be 
mastered for successful future work in 
algebra. Without skill in directed num- 
bers the student cannot solve equations. 
In the first work of the year in solving 
verbal problems, the student may under- 
stand how to set up the necessary equa- 
tions. If he does not understand directed 
numbers, mistakes will occur in solving 
the equations. The student will not 
know whether his equation is right or 
wrong. As a result, the ability that he 
almost had to set up the proper equation 
for a problem is lost and interest is lost 
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because of a lack of mastery of directed 
numbers. 

There should be a contant effort toward 
accuracy by both the teacher and students 
to decrease arithmetical errors. Arith- 
metical errors are easily corrected by the 
student who makes them once they are 
called to his attention. They may appear 
insignificant for this reason. When a 
student makes an arithmetical error, it is 
hard for him to discover it. When he 
checks his work for mistakes, the same 
error is usually made again. This tends 
to cause the student to believe that his 
method in solving the equation is wrong 
or to think that he has used an incorrect 
equation. Students who consistently make 
arithmetical errors have little self-con- 
fidence and certainty in their work. Arith- 
metical errors alone lead to failure. 

In summarizing this article, this study 
tends to show: That the three most com- 
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TEACHERS 


Opportunities in your profession are more numerous 
than ever before. Keep yourself informed of the most 
desirable openings through our up-to-the-minute per- 


sonal service. 


Write at once for full details. 


OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


MENTOR, KENTUCKY 
Enroll now and see us during the K.E.A. Exhibit Hall 





mon classes of errors made by ninth grade 
students are in forming equations from 
verbal problems, in the four fundamental 
operations of algebra, and in arithmetic; 
that the lower 30 per cent of a class of 
a wide range of intelligence tends to make 
about twice the number of errors as the 
upper 30 per cent; that errors in multi- 
plication and division of directed numbers 
show an increase throughout the year; 
and that it is better to teach addition and 
subtraction of directed numbers without 
the use of rules. To obtain the full value 
of what algebra has to offer, a mastery 
of verbal problems is necessary. Students 
‘find it difficult to master verbal problems 
if they have not mastered addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, and division of 
directed numbers and if they consistently 
make arithmetical errors. Securing self- 
confidence on the part of the students, 
close observation to ascertain at what 
point the students are meeting with undue 
difficulty, giving meaning to algebra, 
studying it by reasoning, and accurate 


arithmetical work will do much toward 
eliminating failures. 


NOTES 


*Terman, L. M. Terman Group Test of Mental 
Ability. World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York, 1920. 

? Odell, C. W. Statistical Method in Education. 
D. Appleton-Century Company, New York, 1935. 
*Hart, W. W. First Progressive Algebra, Wells 
and Hart. Heath and Company, Boston, 1934. 
*Breslich, E. R. Algebra Survey Test, First Semes- 
ter, Form B. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1930. 

* Otis, A. S., and Wood, B. D. Columbia Research 
Bureau Algebra Test, Test 2, Form A. World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, 1930. 











Rebinding of | 
BOOKS...BIBLES 


Newspapers .. Magazines 
from One Book to Whole Library 
e PRICE e 
SURPRISINGLY LOW 


Ohe Standard Printing Co. 


220 S. FIRST ST. LOUISVILLE, KY. 























LIBRARY BOOKS 


T. W. VINSON, Mgr. 





VINSON SCHOOL EXCHANGE 


School Furniture—Folding Chairs—Lockers—Window Shades 
Science and Home Economics Equipment 


Catalogue and Prices Upon Request 
Republic Bidg. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 


Louisville, Ky. 
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BUY U. 8S. DEFENSE STAMPS AND BONDS 


TEACHER LOANS 


On Signature Only 


No Security 


TIME FINANCE CO., Pioneer Kentucky 
Finance Institution with 7 offices, offers 
a state-wide complete and comprehen- 
sive SIGNATURE ONLY loan service 
for teachers. Each year teachers in 
increasing numbers make use of Time's 
friendly financial service. 


IMMEDIATE SERVICE 


Time offers a Swift, Simple, Easy plan 
available to every teacher throughout 
the State of Kentucky. Immediate at- 
tention is given all mail and personal 
inquiries and all loans are completed 
without delay. 


REDUCED RATES 


Charges substantially below lawful 
rates allowed by the State are obtain- 
able in many classifications. Full de- 
tails available on inquiry. 





TIME’S CHART OF COSTS 
Preferred Teacher Plan 


Amount * Average 
Borrowed Cost per day 
$ 25.00 costslessthan Ic 

50.00 a 

100.00 nee 

200.00 _ == * 

300.00 “_ - * 


*Based on 18 Month Plan. 











No Endorsers 


7 TIME OFFICES IN KENTUCKY 
209 Marion Taylor Bldg. WAbash 663) 


312 S. 4th Street LOUISVILLE 
2nd Floor Phone 266 
101 N. Limestone LEXINGTON 
Citizens Bank Bldg. Phone 623 
4th and Broadway PADUCAH 
105 Center Street Phone 105 
Opposite Post Office CORBIN 
33 N. Main Street Phone 622 
Next Leeds Theatre WINCHESTER 
2nd Floor Phone 665 
409 Main Street PARIS 
2nd Floor Phone 22 
121 S. 7th Street MAYFIELD 


mee ees ree ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee 


TIME FINANCE Co.., 
Incorporated. 





Gentlemen: 
Without obligation, send full details 
of your Teacher Loan-by-Mail Plan. 


Name ..... 
Address 


PvE ene ED et eee ea 
Amount Desired 6.......... Salary $.......... 











Write Today for Time’s Interesting, Informative and Free Loan Facts Booklet, 


No Obligation. 


























FOR PARENTS and TEACHERS 
... for You Entrusted with the Responsibility of Young America 


Now as never before, you need all 
your energy and patience to meet 
the new problems in child guidance. 
Now more than ever, children need 
to feel the security of your love, in- 
terest and devotion. Be wise— guard 
against situations that might result 
in one unnecessary sharp answer or 
impatient response directed toward 
the children in your care. Be espe- 
cially watchful when you're not feel- 
ing your best— when a cold, a head- 
ache or an upset stomach puts your 
disposition all on edge. That's when 
you need a helping hand. Call on 
Alka-Seltzer for fast and effective 
relief in the misery of these common 
everyday ailments. You'll find real 


FAST 


EFFECTIVE 


comfort — AND YOU'LL FEEL 
BETTER FAST! 


Just drop one or two of these con- 
venient white tablets in a glass of 
water—let it sparkle a few seconds 
—then drink it down and see how 
soon your distress eases up. You'll 
agree that Alka-Seltzer is a true 
helping hand, in the home or in the 
schoolroom. Keep a package handy 
all the time ... in your home...in 
your desk... or your purse. And if, 
when you are out riding or shop- 
ping, a headache, acid indigestion, 
or cold distress catches up with you 
— by all means stop in at the near- 
est drug store soda fountain and ask 
for a glass of sparkling, refreshing 
Alka-Seltzer. 


MILES LABORATORIES, INC. 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


GN AT ALL DRUG STORES 





